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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

»  -■ ' 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  debates  on  the  Eastern  Question  on  Thursday 
were  ostensibly  skirmishes,  and  the  pitched  battle  was 
postponed  till  members  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  papers  from  the  Foreign  Office.  But 
though  every  speech  that  was  made  abounded  in  allu¬ 
sions  to  those  papers,  and  reservations  till  they  should 
be  produced,  both  sides  really  gave  us  considerable  in. 
sight  into  their  views  on  the  points  on  which  we  parti¬ 
cularly  desire  to  know  their  views,  namely,  the  course 
that  ought  now  to  be  taken.  We  can  afford  to 
wait  for  the  papers,  and  for  the  criticism  of  the  past, 
for  which  papers  are  more  especially  required;  but 
we  were  all  anxious  to  know  at  once  the  direction 
of  the  future  policy  of  the  Government.  On  that 
point.  Lord  Derl^  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  agreed 
in  saying  that  the  Guvemment  was  not  prepared 
to  use  coercion  in  regard  to  Turkey.  Lord  Derby  was 
the  most  explicit.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  he 
meant  that  they  would  not  commit  this  country  singly 
to  coercion,  or  whether  his  remarks  applied  also  to 
coercion  in  concert  with  other  European  Powers.  But 
Lord  Derby  left  no  opening  for  doubt  in  the  matter.  He 
stated  his  policy  in  one  clear  sentence.  **  We  ha?e  said 
from  the  first  that  though  we  would  press  on  the  Porto 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  we  could  not 
use  or  sanction  the  use  of  force,  though  at  the  same  time 
we  could  not  undertake  to  protect  the  Turkish  Empire 
from  force  used  by  other  Powers.”  In  so  far  as  this 
sentence  is  historical,  it  is  open  to  question ;  in  so  far  as  it 
is  declaratory,  its  meaning  is  unmistakable.  The  Govern, 
ment  is  prepared,  to  use  Mr.  Kinglake’s  expression,  to 
scold  the  Turks  into  better  government,  but  will  not 
join  with  the  rest  of  Europe  in  compelling  them  to 
reform.  •  • 

The  only  other  speaker  who  was  equally  clear  with 
Lord  Derby  was  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  laid  down,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  it  was 
wise  to  prevent  a  great  war  by  a  war  of  limited  area, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that,  if  we  refuse  to  join  other 
Powers  in  coercing  Turkey,  there  is  every  danger  of  our 
“  drifting  into  a  bloody  and  dreadful  war.”  ”  Let  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  take  the  European  concert  in 
time,  so  that  the  European  Powers  may  act  together. 
You  have  been  ever  reluctant  to  take  part  in  this  united 
action  ;  you  refused  to  join  with  Austria  in  the  Andrassy 
Note.  You  were  the  drag  upon  Europe ;  you  kept  it 
from  acting  together  for  six  or  eight  months.  It  may 
be  too  late  now  ;  but,  if  you  have  the  chance  of  preserv. 
ing  peace,  or  of  limiting  war  to  one  locality  or  for  any 
definite  purpose,  for  Heaven’s  sake  re-establish  your 


European  concord,  and  do  riot  be  so  foolish  and  so  weak 
as  to  say,  *  We  shall  never  fight ;  we  shall  never  force 
our  will  on  the  Turks.*  This  course  is  one  of  utter 
fatuity ;  and  my  sincere  belief  is,  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a  policy  will  end  in  a  disastrous  war.” 


and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  represent  the  rival  policies  of 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  and  no  ^ubt  they 
represent  the  rival  tendencies,  but  the^  cannot  be  said 
to  represent  more  than  the  tendencies.  We  must 
take  ^e  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Earl  Granville 
as  middles  between  these  two  extremes.  Lord  Salisbury 
being  careful  to  point  out  that  Lord  Derby  had  not  said 
that  inaction  would  be  our  policy  in  every  contingency, 
and  Earl  Granville  ridiculing  the  notion  that  the 
Ttnks  would  resist  the  united  will  of  Europe  if  they 
were  really  persuaded  of  the  union.  According  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  there  may  arise  ribuumstanoes  in 
which  coercion  may  be  expedient,  and  according  to 
Earl  Granville  coercion  would  be  unnecessary  if 
there  were  absolute  agreement  among  the  European 
Powers.  If  the  influence  of  the  Government,  Lord 
Granville  said,  ”  were  used  in  persuading  Europe 
in  one  body  to  come  forward  and  insist,  as  they  have  a 
moral  and  just  right  to  do,  that  Turkey  shall  perform 
the  promises  she  has  so  long  delayed,  the  result  could 
not  be  doubtful.  It  may  be  said  you  are  not  able  to 
persuade  the  European  Powers.  Bui  I  am  not  sure  that 
an  impression  does  not  prevail  that  England  is  the  only 
obstacle;  but,  at  all  events,  yon  would  not  be  much 
worse  off  after  making  the  attempt.  Will  anybody  tell 
me  that,  if  once  the  Turks  got  it  into  their  heads — if  they 
really  believed  that,  not  only  England,  but  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  absolutely  and  seriously  in  earnest  in  this 
matter — that  Turkey  which,  up  to  this  moment,  had 
been  influenced  by  one  Power,  could  resist  the  united 
Powers  of  Europe  ?  I  believe  it  would  be  utterly  un. 
necessary  to  resort  to  coercion.” 

Lord  Granville  implied  that  if  we  only  mve  the  Turks 
to  understand  that  we  would  not  fight  for  them,  any 
further  coercion  would  be  unnecessary.  And  Lord  Derby 
vehemently  declared  that  we  had  never  gpven  the  Turks 
to  understand  that  we  would  fight  for  them,  that  wo 
were  not  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  fight  for  them, 
and  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  Has  Lord 
Granville’s  policy,  then,  been  tried  and  failed  ?  Have  the 
Turks  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  united  Europe  ? 
That  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  past  conduct  of 
the  Government,  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  discu  wed 
without  the  Blue.Book8.  But  oven  in  the  absence  of  the 
Blue-Books,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  equivc^tion  whioh 
underlies  Lord  Derby’s  statement,  and  his  defence  of 
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the  aainixiii  blonder  of  Lord  BoaconsBeld.  He  has, 
perhaps,  told  the  Turks  that  we  are  under  no  shadow 
of  an  engagement  to  fight  for  them  ;  yet  he  and  other 
members  of  the  party  have  led  the  Turks  to  believe  that 
we  might,  in  certain  contingencies,  fight  with  them  for 
ourselves.  We  have  definitely  stated  that  there  were 
such  contingencies,  and  a  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod. 


The  question  whether  the  Government  have  or  have 
not  changed  their  policy  receives  a  very  singular  illus¬ 
tration  from  an  article  which  appeared  last  Thursday  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  commented 
npon  the  snrprising  character  of  the  line  which,  it  ap* 
peered  from  the  Protocols,  Lord  Salisbury  had  taken  in 
the  Conference,  hesitated  to  say  that  it  convicted  him  of 
absolute  treachery  to  his  colleagues,  but  declared  that 
he  **  must  have  an  explanation  of  some  kind  to  make.** 
That  explanation  was  made  for  him  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  on  Thursday,  and  it  is  that  he  simply  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  the  Cabinet.  If,  therefore,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  have  not  changed  their  policy,  they  have 
shown  a  most  culpable  lack  of  the  power  of  making 
their  views  clear,  when  the  keenest  eyed  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  can  suspect  them  of  treachery  to  themselves.  If 
they  are  such  bunglers  in  the  art  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  not  fit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation. 


From  the  complete  results  of  the  elections  for  the 
German  Parliament  it  appears  that  the  moderate  National 
Liberals — who  in  the  question  of  Judiciary  Reforms 
had  been  weak  enough  to  unsay  their  former  resolutions 
and  to  accept  a  so-called  *' compromise  **  injurious  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Press — have  suffered  a  loss  of  twenty- 
two  members,  as  compared  with  their  strength  in  the 
previous  Reichstag.  Formerly  150,  they  are  now  only 
128.  The  Progppssists,  on  their  part,  who  had  stood 
firm  in  the  Judiciary  Reform  question,  have  only  under, 
gone  a  loss  of  one  seat.  They  lost  three  seats  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Social  Democrats,  but  gained  se¬ 
veral  from  the  National  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
The  Social  Democrats,  who  numbered  nine  in  the 
last  Parliament,  liave  thirteen  deputies  in'  the  new 
Reichstag — out  of  a  total  of  397  members.  The  so- 
called  ** Centre**  party,  which  includes  the  Ultra- 
montanes  and  some  Hanoverian  Particularists,  has 
remained  stationary.  Its  number  is  97.  Morally 
speaking,  it  has  diminished ;  having  lost  two  important 
towns — a  loss  made  up  again,  numerically,  bv  the  gain 
of  some  insignificant  coi^ituencies.  The  mw  Poles, 
and  the  single  Dane,  have  also  remained  the  same  in 
numbers.  Wurtemberg,  like  Frank  fort-on-the-Main, 
has  this  time  sent  several  men  of  the  “  People’s  Party,*’ 
or  Republicans,  who  will  mainly  vote  with  the  Pro¬ 
gressist  section,  though  they  do  not  intend  joining  that 
party  organisation.  Of  Conservatives,  strictly  speaking, 
the  last  Reichstag  had  only  22,  of  Liberal  Conserva¬ 
tives  (“  German  Empire  Party”),  23.  These  two  sections 
are  somewhat  more  largely  represented  in  the  new  Par¬ 
liament  ;  being  fortified  by  16  additional  members.  The 
increase  of  their  strength  has  partly  arisen  from  the  triple 
disunion  between  National  Liberals,  Progressists,  and 
Social  Democrats ;  not  from  any  real  increase  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  sentiment.  Fuller  news  from  Dresden  is  to  the  effect 
that  in  one  of  the  constituencies  there,  in  which  a  Social 
Democrat  was  carried  by  a  narrow  majority,  a  number 
of  Saxon  Particnlarist  Conservatives  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Progressists  on  the  other,  had  voted  for  that 
candidate — the  Particularists,  from  hatred  of  Prussian 
leadership  ;  the  Progressists,  from  aversion  against  the 
timid  National  Liberals.  Some  of  the  Conservatives 
justified  these  tactics  with  the  remark  that  “  Social 
Democracy  was  the  lesser  evil,  as  compared  with  the 
National  Liberal  creed;  owing  to  the  prospect  of  the 
adherents  of  the  former  party  being,  in  case  of  need, 
treated  to  grapeshot !  ”  Taking  the  net  result  of  these 
elections,  we  may  say  that,  whilst  the  Liberal  and  Radi¬ 
cal  parties  in  the  aggre^te  have  suffered  some  losses, 
the  statistics  of  the  voting  show  that  the  current  of 
Liberalism  has  not  decreased  in  strength. 


It  would  seem,  from  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  the 
notion  that  lotteries  and  games  of  chance  are  proper 
objects  of  national  reprobation  and  legal  repression  is 
antiqnated  and  worn  out.  To  ask  a  million  and  a-half 
of  people  to  subscribe  a  sovereign,  under  the  promise  of 
giving  them  back  five,  and  the  chance  of  their  drawing 
a  prize  of  five  thousand,  is  an  inappreciably  small  remove 
from  the  lottery  loans  of  Continental  States,  which  we 
virtuously  thu^er  against  as  demoralising.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  however,  and  a  large  body  of  lords  and  gentle* 
men,  seem  to  think  otherwise,  and  they  are  of  course 
free  to  hold  their  opinion,  though  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  find  the  chairman  of  the  moribund  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  who  last  year  denounced  Mr, 
Fuller’s  scheme  as  monstrous  and  “illegal,”  now  de¬ 
clare  that  he  and  his  board  regard  it  with  “feelinga 
of  cordial  amity.”  Mr.  T.  Hughes  really  ought  not 
to  have  deprived  the  company  of  the  story  of  his 
conversion,  which  might  form  an  interesting  appendix 
to  some  of  his  works  of  fiction.  But  thc^  is  one  point 
in  connexion  with  this  act  of  revivalism,  as  proposed  to 
be  practised  on  the  Crystal  Palace,  against  which  we 
must  protest.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Palace  and  grounds  as  a  place  of  healthful  recreation 
for  the  masses,  let  it  be  said  so,  and  let  the  best  mea¬ 
sures  be  taken  with  that  olneot,  but  let  us,  in  the  name 
of  common  decency,  get  rid  of  the  cant  with  which  the 
promoters  of  the  present  scheme  surround  their  inten¬ 
tions.  It  brings  to  the  mouth  the  vinegar  of  ridicule 
to  read  that  this  huge  lottery  is  to  be  started  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  the  projectors  of 
the  undertaking,  and  “  to  enable  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
become  a  teacher  of  everything  good,  an  op{Mnent  of 
everything  evil,  and  to  realise  the  high  aspirations  with 
which  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  surrounded  by  our  best  and  n^test,  inaugurated  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.”  Surely  the  coupon 
trading  system,  which  purports  to  act  in  somewhat  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Crystal  Palace  Art  Union  proposes 
to  do,  deserves  a  similar  certificate  and  patronage. 


A  correspondent,  who  describes  himself  as  a  “  trustee 
of  a  mill,”  takes  exception  to  some  of  our  late  criticisms 
of  the  causes  of  floods  in  the  Thames  Valley.  He 
defends  the  action  of  the  millowners  in  penning  up  the 
water  at  the  weirs.  He  describes  this  right  to  do  so  as 
“  statutory  or  prescriptive.**  He  tells  us  that  if  it  is 
desired  to  get  rid  of  the  stoppage  of  water  caused  1^ 
mills,  the  public  must  “  buy  the  mills  **  one  and  all.  He 
concludes  with  the  opinion  that  the  root  of  evil  lies  in 
the  impecuniosity  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  which 
makes  them  unable  to  effect  the  re(|uired  alterations  in 
the  river.  He  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  there  is  any 
possibility  of  statutory  powers  for  the  mills  to  pen  back 
water.  No  such  statutes  exist.  Prescriptive  right  may 
exist,  as  we  stated  in  the  article  of  which  he  complains. 
“  Prescriptive  right  to  ply  a  noxious  trade  **  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  long  usage  to  such  extent  that  where  long- 
continued  supineness  has  tacitly  acquiesced  in  a  course 
otherwise  illegal,  no  action  for  damages  will  lie.  But 
no  amount  of  such  prescription  is  any  answer  to  a 
criminal  indictment  for  a  nuisance.  Towns  npon  the 
Thames  had,  by  long  continuance,  obtained  prescriptive 
right  to  defile  the  river  with  sewage  and  chemicals,  i.e, 
actions  for  damages  were,  in  most  cases,  barred  W 
limitations.  Yet  the  Conservancy  Acts  of  1866  and  186/ 
compel  them  to  divert  their  sewa^.  They  are  now  doing 
so,  at  enormous  expense  and  without  compensation  for 
loss  of  their  prescriptive  right  to  commit  a  nuisance 
free  from  liability  for  damages.  Applying  the  same 
analogy  to  the  flo^s,  we  fail  to  see  upon  what  principle 
compensation  should  be  paid  to  millowners  if  their  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  cause  nuisance  should  be  vetoed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Nothing  but  legislation  can  check 
them  (for  indictments  would  be  infinite,  and  their  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  inequitably  borne  by  individual  prose¬ 
cutors),  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  bought 
out  of  their  encroachments.  Those  whoso  supineness 
has  suffered  this  state  of  things  are  entitled  to  no 
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damages  for  what  is  past,  and^  haying  wasted  by  lapse 
of  time  their  common  law  remedy,  can  now  seek  pro¬ 
tection  only  in  statnte.  Bnt  that  is  no  reason  for  allow** 
ing  millowners  to  make  capital  out  of  their .  original 
illegality.  What  is  sauce  for  corporation  sewers  is  sauce 
also  for  mills  and  millowners.  The  impecuniosity  of  the 
Conservancy  has  been  before  mentioned  by  ns ;  but  we 
differ  ^m  our  correspondent  in  attributing  only  part  of 
the  evil  of  floods  to  it,  whereas  he  would  make  it  the  sole 
cause  of  evil. 

“ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANGER. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  call  the  first  day  of 
this  Session  the  opening  of  a  New  Parliament.  It 
looks  very  like  not  only  a  New  Parliament,  but  even  a 
new  kind  of  P^liament.  The  Parliament  we  have  all 
knovm  for  this  generation  is  a  Parliament  in  which 
^ple  only  car^  about  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Ammons,  and  in  that  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  amd  Mr.  Disraeli  fought  perpetual  duels  like  those 
of  the  two  famous  Paladins  who  were  antagonists  in  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  or  at  least  in  his  legends.  On 
Thursday,  we  seemed  to  have  a  new  institution  started 
for  us.  The  interest  of  the  public  was  nearly  all  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  there  was  no  longer  any  possibilify 
of  a  duel  between  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  Sir  StaL 
ford  Northcote  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  went  into  the  House  of  Lords,  like  most  other  people 
who  had  a  chance,  and  I  heard,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  maiden  speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  There 
was  a  good  deal,  however,  to  be  got  through  before  that 
came  on.  There  was  the  reception  of  Loid  Beaconsfield 
himself,  with  the  solemn  ceremonial  proper  to  the  Peers 
in  welcoming  a  new  colleague.  Lord  Beaconsfield  went 
through  it  all  with  that  curious  air  of  mingled  ”  pomp- 
ousness  and  humility  ” — I  think  Mr.  Bright  used  a 
harsher  word  than  this  latter — which  was  said  on  a 
memorable  occasion  to  characterise  his  demeanour.  To 
my  eyes,  he  looked  remarkably  like  the  sketch  lately 
given  of  him  by  Punchy  as  the  conscience-stricken 
or  discontented  nobleman  of  the  melodrama,  scowl¬ 
ing  at  the  happy  woodman  who,  wearing  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  peacefully  and  pleasantly 
engaged  in  cutting  down  a  tree.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
previously  home  the  Sword  of  State  before  Her  Majesty 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  opening,  and,  as  I  thinl^  got 
through  the  pageant  very  awkwa^ly.  I  know  th^  it 
is  a  theory,  or  an  article  of  faith,  with  many  people,  that 
everything  he  does  becomes  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  ad¬ 
miring  Pepys  said  of  Lady  Castlemaine.  Yet  I  take 
leave  to  offer  my  opinion  that  he  had  not  got  up  his 
part  in  the  pageant  well,  and  that  when  he  appeared  in 
his  earl’s  robes  be  did  not  look  at  his  ease  in  thenL 
When  he  entered  the  House  afterwards,  in  his  ordinary 
attire,  to  take  his  place  as  leader,  he  got  a  cheer  oi 
greater  volume  than  is  wont  to  wake  the  gentle  echoes 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  not  so  general  a  cheer,  I 
thought,  as  that  which  presently  greeted  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  earlier  proceedings  of  a  first  night  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  are  dull,  and  sometimes  dashed 
with  a  certain  tinge  of  the .  ridiculous.  It  does 
look  a  little  absurd  to  see*  two  Peers  in  the 
blazing  red  uniform  of  some  yeomanry  corps,  and 
girt  with  clanking  swords,  take  their  seats  in  that 
peaceful  assembly.  A  man  must  not  propose  or  second 
the  Address  in  either  House  unless  he  be  in  uniform  or 
court  dress  of  some  kind ;  and  the  awkward  thing  is 
that  there  are  thus  two  gentlemen  in  each  House 
singled  out  from  all  the  rest  by  a  fantastic  costume 
which  makes  them  look  like  men  who  have  mistaken  the 
night  of  a  fancy  ball,  and  come  in  their  mummer’s 
garb  into  an  assembly  where  all  else  wear  the 
homely  garments  of  everyday  life.  To  make  a  maiden 
speech  must  be  a  trying  thing,  one  might  suppose, 
under  the  happiest  circumstances ;  but  only  think  of 
the  hapless  youth  who  has  to  make  his  first  impor¬ 
tant  speech  on  a  subject  from  which  be  must  not 
deviate,  and  wearing  a  garb  which  is  borne  by  no  mortal 


save  one  other  within  the  assembly !  One  does  not 
think,  of  course,  of  criticising  the  speeches  made  in 
proposing  or  seconding  the  Address.  It  would  be  almost 
as  reasonable  to  criticise  the  eloquence  of  the  bashfhl 
and  blushing  gentleman  who  proposes  the  healths  of  the 
bridesmaids  at  a  wedding  breakfast.  Still  one  might 
even  in  that  case  be  permitted,  under  very  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  offer  a  disparaging  comment.  Suppose 
one  of  the  bridesmaids  were  remarkably  short,  or  were 
extraordinarily  tall,  or  were  like  the  nymph  alluded  to 
in  the  song  sung  at  Charles  Surface’s  table,  and  instead 
of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  had  unhappily  only  one  eye.  What 
should  wo  think  of  the  orator  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  praise  her  in  the  first  case  for  her  commanding  stature, 
or  m  the  second  for  her  petite  form,  or  in  the  third  for 
her  sparkling  eyes  ?  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  any 
such  encomium  would  have  been  much  more  out 
of  place  than  the  praise  which  the  proposer  of  the 
Address  bestowed  specially  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  because 
of  his  having  invariably  **  elevated  the  tone  of  every 
debate  in  which  he  took  part.”  I  never  thought  that 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  oared  much 
about  elevating  the  tone  of  debate.  I  thought  that  he 
liked  to  have  most  of  his  sentences  followed  by  bursts 
of  laughter.  I  thought  it  was  understood  that  the 
House  of  Commons  liked  Mr.  Disraeli  better  than  more 
serious  statesmen  because  he  never  treated  any  question 
gravely,  but  consistently  set  people  laughing  at  every¬ 
thing.  He  made  the  Peers  laugh  in  the  very  opening 
sentence  of  his  maiden  speech.  I  was  disappointed,  for 
I  had  read  some  extract  from  one  of  his  novels  which 
promised  that,  whereas  he  had  tried  the  style  of  “  Don 
Juan”  in  the  Commons,  he  would  essay  the  style  of 
“  Paradise  Lost”  in  the  Lords.  There  was  nothing  of 
Paradise  Lost  ”  about  the  maiden  speech  in  the  Lords. 
Among  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the  muse  of 
Milton,  I  do  not  think  a  capacity  for  making  small  jokes 
is  included. 

The  Lords  seemed  amused,  and  perhaps  a  little 
puzzled,  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech.  It  did  not 
appear  to  belong  to  the  place,  somehow.  I  fancy  Lord 
Beaconsfield  will  begin  to  modify  his  style  presently.  It 
is  a  far  better  style,  rhetorically,  than  that  of  most  of 
the  noble  speakers.  Years  have  passed  away  since  the 
House  of  Lords  heard  a  great  Parliamentary  speaker. 
Since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  they  have  had 
no  such  man.  Lord  Cairns  is  a  clever  lawyer,  but  ho 
never  even  for  a  moment  deviates  into  the  statesman 
or  bursts  into  the  orator.  I  have  said  that  the  Lords  have 
not  for  years  heard  a  groat  Parliamentary  speaker.  I  may 
say  that  the  public  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Loros 
have  not  for  years  heard  any  speaker  at  all.  I  do  not 
call  that  hearing  a  speech,  the  curious  process  most  of 
us  went  through  in  the  Lords*  Ghillery  on  Thursday 
night  while  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Derby  wore 
speaking.  Both  are  bad  speakers.  Lord  Granville  is 
the  typo  of  the  poor  but  graceful  speaker ;  Lord  Derby 
might  stand  as  the  illustration  of  the  poor  and  ungrace¬ 
ful  speaker.  But,  so  far  as  strangers  were  concerned 
on  Thursday  bight,  both  noble  Loras  wore  pretty  much 
on  a  level.  We  saw  two  gentlemen  apparently  engaged 
in  trying  not  to  make  themselves  heard.  As  for  Lord 
Derby,  there  were  certain  pas^ges  of  his  speech 
which  reminded  mo  of  the  odd  impressions  produced 
on  different  ears  1^  the  mysterious  utterance  in 
Edgar  Poe’s  **  Mystery  of  the  Rue  Morgue.”  A  voice 
is  heard,  of  which  no  listener  can  make  out  the 
words,  but  each  conjectures  that  it  is  speaking 
in  a  tongue  which  he  himself  does  not  understand. 
Thus  from  what  gusty  fragments  of  words  I  caught 
here  and  there  of  Lord  Derby’s  speech,  I  should 
have  rather  thought  he  was  speakmg  Dutch  j  but 
I  don’t  understand  Dutch.  One  of  my  neighbours 
said  he  fancied  Lord  Derby  was  occasionally  quoting 
from  some  Spanish  authority,  but  he  hastened  to  ear 
that  he  might  be  mistaken,  for  he  did  not  himself 
understand  Spanish.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  wel¬ 
comed  the  clear  tones,  the  loud  ringing  voice,  of  ^ 
Duke  of  Argyll  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  rose,  those  who  had  not  heard  him  before 
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thought  him  a  great  orator  ?  Lord  Salisbury’s,  too, 
was  a  glad  visitation  ;  because,  although  he  took  good 
care  to  say  nothing,  yet  he  said  it  in  a  voice  which  at 
least  made  it  reach  every  ear.  What  does  a  man 
speak  for  if  not  to  be  heard?  Perhaps  a  good 
part  of  Lord  Beaconsheld’s  success  in  public  life 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  always  took  care  his 
audience  should  have  no  trouble  in  following  what  he 
had  to  say.  For  myself,  I  decline  to  interest  myself  in 
the  eloquence  of  another  Cicero  or  Chatham  if  1  have 
to  strain  my  ears  and  senses  in  tiring  to  make  out  what 
he  is  saying.  Three-fourths  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords 
on  Thursday  was  inarticulate  dumb  show ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  man  who  spoke  who  might  not,  I  am 
convinced,  have  made  all  he  wanted  to  say  audible  and 
intelli^blo  in  that  comparatively  small  room  if  he  only 
took  the  trouble.  It  is  not  a  question  of  age,  certainly ; 
for  the  oldest  man  who  spoke  in  the  debate  spoke 
the  loudest  and  the  clearest,  even  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  debate.  No  one  supposed  it 
could  come  to  anything,  and  some  of  the  leading 
speakers  therefore  took  no  trouble  to  say  anything  that 
the  House  could  care  to  hear.  Of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  new  House,  but  made  it  in  his  old  style,  and  that 
it  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  be  deliberately  intends  to  do.  Like  the  young 
orator  mentioned  in  one  of  his  novels,  he  has  left  his 
hearers  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  is 
the  real  maiden  speech  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  Lords  were  a  disappointment.  Of 
the  Commons  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Lord  Hart- 
ington  made  probably  the  longest  speech  he  has  yet 
attempted,  and  made  it  very  well.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
with  power,  and  at  the  same  time  with  moderation. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  not  to  be  fairly  tested 
as  the  leader  of  the  House  by  the  specimen  he 
gave  of  his  skill  on  Thursdav.  He  seemed  to  have 
got  up  an  unusual  lack  of  nerve  and  ease.  It 
may  bo  hoped  that  this  was  only  his  modesty.  If  he 
can  do  no  better,  Mr.  Gatbome  Hardy  will  probably 
smile  the  self-consoling  smile  of  the  misprized  one,  who 
thinks  that  his  successful  rival  is  destined  to  vindicate 
in  pcssession  the  claim  which  his  promotion  thrust 
.aside.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  any  clear  opinion  on 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  such  short  and  slender  ex- 
'perienoe ;  the  rather  as  the  House  of  Lords  proved  for 
once  so  much  more  attractive  than  the  Commons,  that  I 
only  found  my  woy  to  the  latter  House  when  Lord 
Waveney  had  begun  to  play  the  Peers  out.  I  may  own 
to  a  preconceived  opinion  that  Sir  Stafford  is  hardly 
strong  enough  for  the  place,  and  perhaps  I  carried  that 
opinion  with  me,  and  fitted  it  unconsciously  to  the 
appearances  which  I  thought  I  saw  while  the  Chancellor  j 
of  the  Exchequer  was  spe iking. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

ARBITRATION  OR  MEDIATION  ? 

The  dispute  between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the 
'Poll  Mall  Gazette^  concerning  the  status  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Constantinople,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
metaphysics  of  politics.  Sir  William  maintains  that  the 
Conference  was  virtually  a  Court  which  sat  in  judgment 
on  Turkey,  and  has  recorded  a  sentence  against  her. 
The  virtual  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  to  provide 
A  Court  for  the  trial  of  Turkey  in  the  event  of  her  con¬ 
tinuing  to  misgovern  her  subjects ;  she  has  been  brought 
to  the  bar  of  that  Court,  it  has  ruled  that  she  and  not 
her  subjects  are  to  blame  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  placed  under  restraint. 
The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
what  the  Treaty  of  Paris  contemplated  was  the  danger 
of  a  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  that  what 
it  provided  was  a  council  of  mediators  to  arrange  any 
such  quarrel  amicably,  if  possible.  The  quarrel  oc¬ 
curred  ;  the  mediators  have  come  together,  have  failed 
to  effect  an  arrangement,  and  have  thereupon  separated. 


If  Turkey  had  definitively  agfreed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  to  submit  any  quarrel  she  might  have  with 
Russia  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  and  to  abide 
by  their  advice,  the  mediation  might  then  be  callei^ 
an  arbitration,  and  the  advice  might  be  called  an 
award.  But  Turkey  is  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  only  to  hear  what  the  other  Powers  have  to  say, 
only  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  trying  their 
powers  of  friendly  persuasion  before  making  up  her  own 
independent  mind.  The  argument  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  apparently  is,  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the 
Powers  had  no  more  right  to  enforce  their  advice  upon 
Turkey  than  Eliphaz,  Bildad,and  Zophar  had  to  enforce 
their  advice  upon  Job,  when  they  made  an  appointment 
together  to  come  to  mourn  with  him  and  to  comfort 
him,  and  asked  before  sitting  down,  “If  we  assay  to 
commune  with  thee,  wilt  thou  be  grieved  ?  ”  and  that 
the  Turk  has  an  equal  right  with  Job  to  reply,  “  I  have 
understanding  as  well  as  you ;  I  am  not  inferior  to  you,” 
to  demand  “  How  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul  and  bres^ 
me  in  pieces  with  words  ?  ”  and  to  follow  his  own  course. 
And,  perhaps,  if  the  words  of  one  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  are  to  be  taken  by  themselves  and  construed 
in  their  literal  sense,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  tight, 
except  that  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  its  in¬ 
terpretation  it  was  necessary  that  Russia  should 
have  absented  herself  from  the  Conference.  Much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  such  a  verbal  dispute, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  way  of  passing  away  the  time. 
Behind  the  verbal  difference  lay  a  practice  difference 
which  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  issue  of  the 
logomachy,  and  to  which  both  parties'  insensibly  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves.  But  there  is  little  good  in  pursuing 
further  the  question  whether  the  Powers  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  arbitrators  or  as  mediators.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations  cannot  be  profitably  discussed  in 
the  terms  of  the  relations  between  individuals.  If  the 
Conference  is  to  be  called  a  board  of  arbitrators,  what 
action,  if  any,  do  the  Powers  mean  to  take  towards 
carrying  out  its  sentence  ?  If  the  Conference  is  to  be 
call^  a  gathering  of  mediators,  what  action,  if  any,  do 
the  Powers  mean  to  take  in  pursuance  of  those  media¬ 
tions  ?  Practically  the  questions  are  the  same,  and  the 
parties  to  the  Conierence  can  only  bewilder  themselves 
and  hamper  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  by  puzzling 
whether  they  are  to  regard  themselves  as  arbitrators  or 
as  mediators. 

THE  RUSSIAN  OIBCULAK. 

The  question  lying  behind  this  discussion  as  to  “  the 
meaning”  of  the  Conference  is  identical  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised  in  Prince  GortchakoiTs  Circular.  The 
meaning  of  the  Conference  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
searching  out  the  exact  verbal  contents  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris ;  it  remains  to  be  settled  by  the  European  Powers. 
They  are  the  only  interpreters  of  -the  Conference; 
its  moaning  depends  entirely  upon  what  they  resolve  to 
do.  They  may  make  it  analogous  to  an  arbitration  or 
analogous  to  a  mediation.  The  Russian  Chancellor  calls 
upon  them  to  decide.  “  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  wishes 
to  know  what  course  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Cabi¬ 
nets  with  whom  we  have  acted  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  with  whom  we  desire,  as  much  as  possible,  to  continue 
to  advance  in  common.  The  object  which  the  great 
Powers  have  in  view  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the 
acts  of  the  Conference.  The  refusal  of  the  Turkish 
Government  affects  the  dignity  and  peace  of  Europe. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  the  Cabinets 
with  which  we  havo  acted  in  concert  until  now  intend 
to  do,  in  order  to  reply  to  this  refusal,  and  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  their  wishes.” 

One  meaning,  it  is  clear,  the  Russian  Government  do 
not  wish  to  have  attached  to  the  Conference.  If  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mediatoiy  body,  the  Russian  Government 
will  havo  it  that  the  meaiation  is  not  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  but  between  Turkey  and  Europe.  The 
quarrel  does  not  lie  between  Turkey  and  Russia ;  it 
is  not  to  her  northern  neighbour  alone  that  Turkey 
has  given  offence  ;  and  the  framer  of  the  Circular 
is  at  especial  pains  to  show  that  the  Powers  have, 
in  their  common  diplomatic  action  for  the  last  twelve 
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months,  treated  Turkey  as  an  offender  against 
the  general  interest  of  Europe.  The  Conference  is  not 
an  isolated  act,  but  one  in  a  series  of  acts  directed 
towards  the  abatement  of  a  common  nuisance.  The 
common  diplomatic  action  was  for  a  time  interrupted, 
the -  Powers  failing  to  agree  to  a  common  action  on  the 
basis  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  but  “the  Cabinets 
again  met,  in  consequence  of  the  aggravation  of  the 
cnsis  caused  by  the  massacKS  in  Bulgaria,  the  revolu- 
tion  in  Constantinople,  and  the  war  with  Serria  and 
Montenegro.  On  the  initiative  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment^  the  Cabinets  agreed  upon  the  bases  and  the 
guarantees  of  pacification  to  be  discussed  at  a  Con- 
lorrao®  at  Constantinople.  This  Conference,  in  its  pre¬ 
liminary  deliberations,  arrived  at  a  complete  under¬ 
standing,  both  respecting  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  the  reforms  to  be  introduced.  It  communi¬ 
cated  the  result  to  the  Porte  as  the  firm  and 
unanimous  wish  of  Europe,  and  met  on  its  part  with 
an  obstinate  refusal.  Thus,  after  more  than  a  year  of 
diplomatic  efforts,  proving  the  value  which  the  Great 
Powers  attach  to  the  pacification  of  the  Elast,  and  the 
right  which  they  possess  of  insuring  it  in  the  general 
interest,  and  their  firm  desire  to  obtain  it  by  means  of 
an  European  understanding,  the  Cabinets  a^ain  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  beginning  of 
this  crisis,  which  is,  however,  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt,  the  passions  that  have 
b^n  unduly  excited,  the  mins  accumulated,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  which  weighs  upon  Europe,  and  justly 
preoccupies  public  opinion  and  the  Governments.  The 
Porte  pays  no  regard  to  its  former  engagements,  to  its 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  European  concert,  or  to  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  Great  Powers.  Far  from 
having  made  a  step  towards  a  satisfactory  solution,  the 
state  of  the  East  has  become  worse,  and  remains  a 
permanent  menace  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  humanity,  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
peoples.** 

Russia  is  evidently  determined  to  keep  herself  in  the 
right.  Although,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  her 
preparations  for  action  are  much  more  complete  than 
seems  to  be  generally  understood,  there  is  no  note  of 
impatience  in  the  able  document  which  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  has  despatched  to  the  European  Cabinets.  Russia 
does  not  ask  them  to  join  with  her  in  executing  any 
impracticable  project ;  she  asks  no  more  than  that  they 
shall  take  some  steps  towards  carrying  into  effect  what 
they  have  all  agreed  in  judging  desirable.  She  has 
already  warned  them  that  if  they  refuse  to  act  with  her, 
she  will  act  alone,  but  she  is  in  no  hurry. 

THE  FALL  OF  MIDHAT  PASHA. 


hand  of  Bismarck.  However,  the  truth  would  seem  to 
be  simply  that  he  tried  to  play  a  role  to  which  he  was 
not  equal ;  that  he  wanted  either  the  strength  to  bear 
down  opponents,  or  the  skill  to  conciliate  them. 

The  most  likely  interpretation  of  the  dismissal  of 
Midhat  is  that  the  Turks  are  beginning  to  be  frightened 
at  their  own  boldness  in  opposing  the  demands  of 
collective  Europe.  It  is  true  that  Edhom  Pasha  has  not 
hitherto  given  any  signs  of  a  conciliatorv  spirit.  He 
was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Hussein  Avni,  reputed 
to  be  the  most  defiant  of  old  Turks,  whose  assassination 
four  months  ag^  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  re¬ 
moved  one  of  the  main  barriers  to  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to  have  left  Midhat  free  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  concession.  The  deposition  of  Midhat 
now,  and  the  promotion  of  one  of  Hussein  Avni*s  friends, 
would  seem  to  point  to  an  oscillation  back  to  a 
still  more  defiant  policy.  It  is  remembered  also 
that,  in  the  recent  Conference,  Edhem  Pasha  retorted 
very  sharply  on  Count  Chaudordy,  when  he  instanced 
the  Bulg^ian  massacres  as  proofs  of  the  incurable 
corruption  of  unchecked  Turkish  rule.  Still,  these 
unfavourable  antecedents  of  the  new  Vizier  are  not 
conclusive.  If  his  accession  had  been  the  sigpial  for 
a  fresh  outburst  of  defiance,  some  indication  of 
this  spirit  would  have  at  once  been  shown.  But 
hitherto  there  have  been  no  such  indications.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Sultan  has  proclaimed  his  intention  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  new  Constitution,  and  has  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  Servians  his  willingness  to  dispense  with 
the  guarantees  which  had  before  been  put  forward  as 
essential.  The  gist  of  the  statement  concerning  Mid- 
hat*8  removal,  which  the  foreigpi  ambassadors  of  the 
Porte  have  been  instructed  to  communicate,  is  that 
Midhat  has  shown  too  domineering  a  spirit,  and  that 
simple  explanation  is  probably  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  leaves  the  situation  practically  unchanged. 


OUR  NAVY. 

Surely  it  must  be  pain  to  anyone  in  authority  over 
the  Navy — the  Board  of  Admiruty,  dockyard  super¬ 
intendents,  constructors,  and  others — ^to  open  his  news¬ 
paper  in  the  morning.  He  can  never  feel  assured  that 
some  fresh  catastrophe  of  a  ghastly  character  has  not 
occurred,  for  which  he  will,  prooably,  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  or  some  violent  attack  on  his  ofiicial  position, 
which  he  doubts  bis  capacity  to  defend,  or  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  attempting  to  defend.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  year  it  has  become  almost  appalling  to  notice  the 
constant  recurrence  of  accidents  to  Her  Maje8ty*B  ships, 
or  of  events  which  cast  a  doubt  on  the  value  of  naval 


The  deposition  and  deportation  of  Midhat  Pasha, 
under  one  of  the  articles  of  his  own  Constitution — 
reminding  one  of  the  fate  of  the  inventor  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine — is  probably  not  so  decisive  an  event  as  on  the 
first  blush  was  supposed.  We  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  hear  of  Midhat  as  the  Cavour  of  Turkey,  the  one 
capable  statesman  in  a  corrupt  administration,  pos¬ 
sessing  the  wish  and  the  capacity,  if  he  only  had  the 
power,  to  change  the  Ottoman  rule  into  conformity  with 
civilised  requirements,  that  the  news  of  his  fall  came  as 
an  irreparable  blow,  a  culminating  proof  of  infatuation. 
He  has  been  identified,  indeed,  of  late  with  resistance  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  Europe,  but  he  has  had  the 
credit  of  resisting  from  motives  of  patriotism,  and  of 
objecting  to  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
demands.  He  has  been  known  here  as  the  hope  of 
the  reforming  party  in  Turkey ;  his  enemies  nave 
been  supposed  to  be  the  enemies  of  reform  and  pro¬ 
gress.  His  fall  thus  came  upon  us  as  a  triumph 
of  the  stationary  and  truculent  Turk,  and  it  was 
attributed  to  all  sorts  of  sinister  influences,  to  the 
illiberality  of  the  Sultan,  to  the  enmity  of  Palace  satel¬ 
lites,  to  the  intrigues  of  General  Ignatieff.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  at  the  truth,  and  so  the  wildest 
conjectures  were  hazarded,  the  fact  that  Edhem  Pasha, 
Midhat*s  successor  in  the  Vizierate,  was  at  one  time 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  sugg^ting  the  presence  of  the 


administration  or  the  popularity  of  the  service.  An 
unsatisfactory  feature  about  this  apparently  normal 
state  of  things  is  the  inability  to  point  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  as  the  culprit — unsatisfactory,  because  the  root 
of  the  evil  is  more  difficult  to  reach.  It  would  seem  as 
though  a  vicious  system  of  organisation  or  administra¬ 
tion  were  poisoning  the  Navy  in  every  branch,  and  as 
though  a  remedy  must  be  found,  not  in  the  arraignment 
of  admirals  or  officials,  but  in  the  most  revolutionary 
reform  of  our  naval  system. 

To  exemplify  what  we  mean,  wo  need  hardly  do  more 
than  refer  to  tne  record  of  naval  news  in  one  column  of 
one  day’s  paper.  We  are  here  told  that  the  Trittwip/i, 
an  ironclad  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  whose 
narrow  escape  from  suicide  we  noticed  a  short  time 
since,  has  again  narrowly  escaped  collision  with  the 
Monarch  ;  that  on  her  way  to  the  Piraeus,  she  suddenly 
lost  her  steering  way,  and  fell  right  across  the  bows  of 
her  turreted  colleague.  Fortune  seems,  however,  ^to 
favour  her  ;  for,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  both  ships 
were  moving  slowly,  and  the  Monarch  was,  therefore, 
able  and  quick  enough  to  back  her  engines  and  escape 
the  danger  that  threatened  her.  Note,  now,  the  explana¬ 
tion  given  of  this  error,  which  mere  accident  prevented 
from  becoming  a  serious  disaster.  “  It  is  said  that  a 
stoker  belonging  to  the  Triumph  shut  off,  6y  mistake^ 
the  valve  which  gives  steam  communication  to  the 
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portance  with  the  increase  of  steam  and  machinery  in 
naval  coostmction,  until,  as  Mr.  Reed  points  out,  our 
most  yaloable  and  important  men-of'War  are  all  steam, 
are  **  steam-beings/’  and  have,  in  their  constmotion  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  will  have  to  be  used,  reversed,  in 
the  most  marked  way,  the  relative  position  of  en^neers 
and  combatant  officers.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Reed  forcibly  puts 
it,  the  engineer  is  the  same  degraded,  snnbbed,  sab* 
oi^inate  creature  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  steam  was  an  unimportant  element  in  naval 
power.  His  pay  is  ridiculously  small,  and,  remember, 
we  are  talking  of  the  principal  men,  such  as  in¬ 
spectors  of  machinery  and  chief  engineers ;  his  future 
is  a  blank  ;  he  is  liable  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  young, 
callow  lieutenant ;  while  the  honours  and  rewards,  so 
freely  bestowed  on  other  classes  of  officers,  are  entirely 
begrudged  him.  His  work,  mark,  in  our  most  important 
vessels,  aud  his  responsibility,  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  and  his  position  is  correspondingly  subordinate 
and  useless.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  we  do  not 
want  any  elaborate  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 


steam  steering-gear  from  the  boilers.**  How  many 
times  in  the  ^t  twelve  months  has  it  been  **said** 
that,  **  by  mistake,**  a  stoker  opened  a  valve  or  shut  a 
valve,  or  turned  on  a  cook  or  turned  off  a  cock,  or 
played  some  prank,  or  was  guilty  of  some  slight  a^  of 
negligence,  which  good  luck  alone  prevented  from  being 
calamitous  ?  Ag^m,  we  ask,  are  we  to  understand  that 
nil  the  delicate,  complicated  and  dangerous  machinery  of 
these  men-of-war  is  left  entirely  to  the  management  of 
stokers?  To  read  the  accounts  of  these  disasters  it 
would  seem,  almost,  that  naval  officers  had  abdicated  their 
rights  and  their  position,  and  that  our  fleet  was,  practi¬ 
cally,  in  the  hanas  of  stokers.  And,  if  such  an  osser- 
tion  as  this  is  considered  out  of  place,  and  due  only  to 
shore-going  ignorance,  we  will  quote  the  opinion  of  an 
old  and  experienced  naval  officer.  **  Has  it  become,** 
ho  says,  **  the  custom  of  the  Navy  for  the  inspector  of 
machinery  to  trust  to  the  chief  engineer ;  for  the  latter 
to  trust  to  the  juniors;  for  them  to  trust  to  the  ar¬ 
tificers  ;  and  for  the  artificers  to  trust  to  the  stokers  ? 
If  such  bo  the  case,  the  sooner  every  officer  exactly 
understands  what  responsibility  rests  on  him  indi¬ 
vidual!  v,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of 'the 
Kavy.*’  Hero  we  have  the  admission  of  a  radical  error 


are  responsible,  which  is  due  more  to  the  vast  change 
which  has  come  over  naval  construction  and  naval 
warfare  than  to  defective  administration  even ;  but  is, 
nevertheless,  an  error  full  of  the  most  serious  danger  to 
ibo  well-being  of  our  Navy. 

The  record  of  mishaps  goes  on,  however,  to  say  that 
iho  Rupertf  another  ironclad  of  this  same  fleet,  arrived 
at  the  same  port  with  her  starboard  engine  disabled. 
Again,  **  the  Rover,  a  corvette,  which  was  long  delayed 
at  Spithead  while  the  many  defects  in  her  machinery 
were  being  rectified,  has  arrived  at  Bermuda  with  her 
boilers  in  a  ‘  deplorable  condition*  ‘  They  were  leaky,*  it 
was  stated,  ‘  from  the  earliest,  and  they  have  now  become 
BO  bad  that,  unless  something  is  done,  the  framework  of 
the  ship  will  seriously  suffer.*  ’*  The  Su^^ply^  2,  store- 
ship,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  reported  to 
be  in  a  very  miserable  condition  as  regards  her 
machinery;  and  the  Tioneer^  6,  paddle- vessel,  which 
is  attached  to  the  same  hot  and  insalubrious  station, 
is  described  as  a  failure  in  her  draught  of  water, 
steaming  powers,  coal-carrying  capacity,  stowage  avail¬ 
able  for  provisions,  and  oven  accommodation,  “for 
though  there  is  ample  room  the  arrangements  are  bad.** 
The  sailing  of  the  Vulture^  3,  double-screw  gunvessel, 
from  Sheerness,  is  delayed  in  conseqnence  of  the  deficient 
ventilation  of  her  stokehole ;  the  Vanai,  12,  corvette,  is 
delayed  at  the  same  place  by  reason  of  the  persistent 
priming  of  her  boilers ;  and  the  Turquoise^  12,  corvette, 
which  ought  to  have  been  despatched  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Danai,  on  the  East  India  station,  behaved  very  badly 
daring  her  steam  trials  at  the  Maplin  Sands,  so  that  she 
will  not  be  ready  for  the  pennant  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  Tourmaline^  12,  corvette,  which  recently 
sailed  to  relieve  the  Active  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  also  reported  to  be  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  Opal^  another  of  the 
unfortunate  ships  of  the  “gem**  class,  has  utterly 
broken  down  in  her  machinery  at  Valparaiso,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  it  has  been  discovered  that  she  lost  her  fore¬ 
foot  and  several  sheets  of  copper  when  she  grounded  in 
Smith's  Channel  on  her  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  Seagull^  3,  double-screw  gun  vessel,  is 
delayed  at  Devonport  from  want  of  ventilation ;  and  the 
Coquette^  4,  composite  gunboat,  will  not  be  able  to  leave 
Malta  until  March,  “  in  consequence  of  the  need  of  a 
thorough  overhaul  and  repair.**  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  a  word  to  the  curt  sentence  which  closes  this 
record,  that  “  this  will  do  very  w'ell  for  one  week  **  ! 

This  extract  alone  would  justify  the  valuable  letters 
Mr.  Reed  has  written  on  the  administration  of  the  Navy. 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  “engineer  question**  is  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  the  mischief.  Naval  engineers, 
entered  originally  from  a  different  class  from  other  naval 
officers,  and  for  duties,  comparatively  speaking,  unim¬ 
portant  and  mechanical,  have  year  by  year  risen  in  im- 
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shore  in  uniform.  The  order,  it  appears,  was  issued  other  donation  from  the  Nawab  Naaim,  or  from  Mr.  Fox ;  neithtr 
inadvertently,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  relaxation  of  a  previous  does  he  know  of  any  payment  whatever  in  purchase  of  back  nnmbeit. 
order.  But  this  previous  order  had  been  for  years  ig-  It  is  possible  that  back  numbers  were  purchased  at  the  office,  but 
nored,  and  had  wisdom  prevailed  in  the  breasts  of  the  certainly  not  to  any  large  extent 


authorities  would  have  been  now  ignored.  As  it  is, 
the  men  are  in  a  state  of  latent  insubordination,  the 
Admiralty  uphold  the  Port-Admiral,  and  the  Port- 
Admiral  insists  on  obedience.  If,  then,  in  addition  to 


4.  On  learning  that  these  statements  had  been  thus  published,  and 
that  they  were  apparently  based  upon  a  report  made  by  Messrs. 
Fairer,  Ouvry  and  Co. ,  Mr.  Bowles  at  once  (on  January  8)  went 
to  see  Messrs.  Farrer,  and  called  u^n  them  for  an  explanation.  Is 


the  discontent  in  the  steam  branch  of  the  fleet,  the  best  interviews  with  Mr.  Frederick  Farrer  and  Mr.  Herbert,  on 
trained  sailors  are  also  driven  to  insubordination,  the  Jftouair  8  aod  12,  he  was  shown  their  report,  which  disclosed  the 


look-out  is  poor  indeed. 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  our  Navy  is,  as  to 
its  organisation  and  administration,  if  not  in  a  critical, 
in  at  all  events  an  unfortunate  state.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  the  complaints  and  accidents  which  so 
constantly  occur  and  recur;  if  it  were  possible  to 
admit,  and  indeed  to  urge  that,  in  a  large  and  com¬ 
plicated  machine  like  the  Navy,  mistakes  must  occur ; 
or  if  it  were  possible  to  ascribe  the  notice  which 
is  taken  of  these '  misfortunes  to  malice  or  party- 
feeling,  it  would  be  our  duty,  as  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  every  loyal  Englishman,  to  protest  against  a 
system  of  holding  up  to  the  public  gaze  every  trivial 
error  committed  by  a  naval  officer,  or  every  trifling 
accident  on  board  ship.  But  such  a  plea  is  now  inad¬ 
missible.  It  onl^  remains  for  Parliament  to  deal,  as  it 
only  can  deal,  with  the  matter. 


THE  NAWAB  NAZIM  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  PRESS. 

Four  weeks  ago  we  quoted  from  the  Qazeiie  of  India 
certain  particulars  of  the  Nawab  Nazim’s  expenditure 
in  England  in  connexion  with  the  English  Press  which 
had  been  made  public  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  that  there 
existed  English  journals  and  journalists  that  could  bo 
induced  to  accord  their  support  to  a  cause  by  a  sum  of 
money.  It  was  naturally  with  much  regret  that  we  re¬ 


peated  a^  facts  admitting  of  an  interpretation  discredit-  ^  ^ 

able  to  English  journalism,  and  we  expressed  a  hope  ,  T»#tted 
that  some  explanation  of  them^  would  be  ofiered,  or  that  . 
they  would  be  made  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  in  ii 
Parliament.  The  difficulty  was  to  see  in  what  form  the 
^estion  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  ,  ^  bu«in< 

That  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  communication  to  yauUv  Fa 

which  we  shall  presently  advert,  has  now  been  overcome.  anv  moi 

^ere  now  exists  a  good  case  for  a  question  in  Parlia- 
ment.  When  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  the  proprietor  ^  an 

of  Vanity  Fair,  who  was  stigmatised  in  the  Iteport  of 
the  Commissioners  as  having  received  “  donations  ”  of  ^ 

4J01.  and  lOOZ.  in  consideration  of  having  published  a  g  ji,  Bov 
likeness  of  the  Nawab  Nazim  in  his  journal,  asked  us  to  ^  piblica 
retract  and  apologise  for  the  statement  that  he  had  re-  out  t 

ceived  any  such  sums,  and  declare  the  statement  to  be  an  entin 
absolutely  and  entirely  false,  we  declined  to  assume  the  and 

responsibility  of  thus  giving  the  lie  to  the  Government  ^  ^ 
of  India,  or  to  undertake  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of  ^  gow 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  giving  publicity  to  the  state-  wuld  trac 
ment.  But  since  then  we  have  received  from  1^.  publication  at 
Bowles’s  solicitor  a  counter-statement  of  flicts  which 
puts  an  entirely  new  aspect  upon  the  case.  We  give  It  will  be 
fhia  counter-statement  as  we  have  received  it,  with  its  statement  p 


following  facts : 

it.  The  only  evidence  as  to  any  such  payment  having  been  made 
to  any  person  consisted  in  the  two  cheques  drawn  by  Mr.  Fox  in 
favour  of  self  or  bearer,  which  had  been  paid  over  the  counter, 
and  a  statement  by  Mr.  Oooke,  solicitor  to  Mr.  Fox. 

.  b.  The  sUtoment  was,  that  they  had  been  paid  to  a  Mr.  B - 1, 

the  40f.  “  as  a  donation  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,**  and  the  lOOf.  as  a 
donation  to  “  needy  authors,**  and  in  payment  for  back  nnmbetv 
of  Vanity  Fair, 

c.  Subsequently  Mr.  Cooke,  on  being  informed  by  Messrs.  Farrar 
!  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  payments  was  unsatisfactory,  amended 

hts  statement  by  another,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  two  sums 
had  been  paid  to  Mr.  B— — 1  “  for  work  done  and  disbursements 
made.’* 

d.  Messrs.  Farrer  hod  embodied  these  facts  in  their  report  which 
declared  the  evidence  as  to  these  among  other  payments  to  bs 
unsatisfactory. 

5.  Mr.  Bowles  called  on  Mr.  Cooke,  and  requested  him  to  givs 
an  explanation  of  the  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  bj  Mr^ 
Lindsay.  Mr.  Cooke  (on  January  )  informed  him  that  Mr* 
Lindsay  was  in  India,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Cooke)  would  look  up  thw 
papers  which  were  in  the  country,  and  let  Mr.  Bowles  see  or  know 
what  they  contained ;  adding,  however,  that  all  they  did  contain  was 
in  Messrs.  Farrer's  possession  already. 

6.  Mr.  Bowles  then  called  on  Mr.  B  ■  -  —1  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  B  ■  .  1  replied  that  he  had  had  certain  payments  from  tha 
Nawab  for  work  and  disbursements ;  that  he  had  been  much 
worried  about  them  by  various  solicitors  unnecessarily ;  that  he  wae 
advised  to  answer  no  further  questions,  as  the  matter  might  come 
before  the  Courts ;  but  that  he  could  at  any  rate  say  to  Mr.  Bowles 
that  he  (Mr.  Bowles)  had  had  nothing  from  him,  Mr.  B— — 1. 
This  took  place  in  a  conversation  at  Mr.  Bowles’s  house,  where  ho 
had  requested  Mr.  B - 1  to  call  and  explain  himself. 

7.  Mr.  B - 1  is  an  advertising  agent,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 

alleged  payments,  was  accustomed  to  bring  considerable  orders  for 
advertisements  to  Vanity  Fair,  and  to  receive  a  commission  on 
them,  a  business  which  he  still  pursues,  as  Mr.  Bowles  believes,  both 
for  Vanity  Fair  and  for  other  journals.  He  was  never  Mr.  Bowles’s 
agent  any  more  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  advertising  agents 
who  bring  advertisements  in  the  same  way,  and  had  no  authority  to 
receive  at  any  time  any  “  donations  *’  whatever  for  any  purpose, 
nor  any  influence  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  paper  what- 


8.  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  (January  12)  to  Lord  Lytton,  complaining 
of  the  publication  of  these  false  statements  by  the  OazitU  of  India, 
pointing  out  that,  in  addition  to  being  false  in  themselves,  thqr 
were  an  entire  perversion  of  the  report  on  which  they  professed  to 
be  based,  and  requesting  Lord  Lytton  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  set 
right,  and  Mr.  Bowles’s  character  to  be  vindicated. 

9.  Mr.  Bowles  also  wrote  (January  12)  to  all  the  Indian  papers 
he  could  trace  as  having  reproduced  the  statements  a  letter  for 
publication  absolutely  denying  them. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  Mr.  Bowles  not  only  declares  the 


puts  an  entirely  new  aspect  upon  the  case.  We  give  It  will  bo  seen  that  Mr.  ifowies  not  only  aeciaros  the 
fhifl  counter-statement  as  we  have  received  it,  with  its  statement  published  in  the  Gazette  of  India  to  bo  fal^ 
prefatory  recapitulation  of  the  charge  made  against  Mr.  but  charges  the  Government^  of  India,  or  the  Comn^- 
Bowles  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  : —  sioners  of  whoso  Report  it  approved,  with  having 

1.  On  Docmber  2.  1876.  the  GazM.  of  India  published  in  a  garbled  to  hU  discredit  the  fMts  supplied  to  them  hj  the 
supplement  the  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  eminent  firm  of  Lon  on  BO  ici  on  w  ona  ?  **^^  *" 
ZN«lb  Nasim-.exp«.ditur.inEu«UudTtbat  i.  to  of  th.  gation  of  the  NawaVs  tran^t.ons  m  Engla^  Ud 

— trr  “■  r“  JSs  r. 

expended  for  his  accoun  .  .  ...  _ _ _  nrtmmiaainn  nndfir  tha  nrotection 


respectively,  as  to  which  it  is  stated— 1.  That  tney  consisted  oi 
cheques  (drawn  presumably  by  Mr.  Fox)  payable  to  “  self.” 

2.  That  “  Mr.  Lindsay  says,”  as  to  the  40/.,  that  “  this  was  a 
donation  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Bowles,  proprietor  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  publication  of  a  likeness  of  the  Nawab  Nazim,”  and 
as  to  the  100/.  ”  this  sum  was  another  donation  to  the  proprietor  of 
Vanity  Fair,  and  payment  for  back  numbers.” 

3.  Mr.  Bowles  never  received  either  the  40/.  or  the  100/.,  or  any 


against  the  Commission  tor  inquiring  into  tn©  anairs  ^or 
the  Nawab  Nazim  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  lightly  dis¬ 
missed.  As  things  stand,  the  Government  of  India 
clearly  owes  Mr.  Bowles  an  explanation,  and,  if  it  cannot 
dispose  of  his  statements,  an  apology  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  kind.  And  Her  Majesty  s  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Indift  also  owes  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  explana> 
tion  of  bis  reasons  for  giving  to  the  world  with  bis 
sanction  statements  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on 
Euglish  journalism,  those  statements  being  the  vague 
unsifted  allegations  of  the  agents  of  the  Nawab  Nazim. 
Unless  the  Government  of  India  can  make  good  its 
accusation,  Mr.  Bowles  deserves  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  every  member  of  the  English  Press. 


NOVEL  INDUSTRIES  AS  SAFE  IN¬ 
VESTMENTS. 

II. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficnlty  in  bringing  from 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  North  America  as  much 
prime  beef  and  mutton  as  we  require,  that  can  be  sold 
in  London  and  the  large  towns  at  a  price  which 
poor  clerks  can  buv  it  at  as  well  as  the  well-to-do 
mechanic.  Every  ship  which  now  enters  Liverpool 
from  New  York  or  Portland  brings  over  many  tons  of 
fine  fresh  beef,  and  the  butchers  who  have  been  preying 
on  the  public  are  at  their  wits’  end  ;  prices,  they  per¬ 
ceive,  must  come  down,  and  no  amount  of  ingenious 
lying  or  picturesque  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 

•  carcase  masters  can  keep  them  up  to  their  last  quota¬ 
tions.  That  it  is  possible  for  unscrupulous  persons  to 

•  enter  into  combination,  and  conspire  to  cheat  the  public 
out  of  their  cheap  beef,  is  certain ;  this,  however,  can  bo 
prevented  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  people.  For  this 
purpose  resort  must  be  made  to  the  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  consumers  of  beef  will  combine  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  middleman,  who  simply  buys  all 
he  can  in  order  to  command  the  price  at  which  he  will 
sell.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficnlty  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  fresh  marketable  beef,  or  in  lowering  its 
present  price,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  reach,  of  poor 
gentlemen  as  well  as  others,  and,  if  the  thing  is  not 
done,  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

But  man  cannot  live  on  beef  only,  and  there  are 
others  besides  ourselves  and  our  own  poor  gentlemen  to 
■look  after.  The  world  is  our  parish  quite  as  much  as  it 
was  his  who  is  the  author  of  the  saying.  We  have 
already  shown,  in  our  first  article,  that  to  buy  land  in 
'Uanada  on  which  to  raise  cattle  and  sheep,  and  send 
Iheir  flesh  to  England,  is  an  absolutely  safe  investment 
for  our  money,  and  that  it  is  an  industry  as  novel  as  it 
is  safe,  and  as  profitable  as  it  is  full  of  honour.  Other 
industries  must  now  claim  our  attention.  Our  West 
Indian  possessions,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  now  for 
a  long  |)eriod  a  source  of  groat  anxiety  to  many — of  loss 
to  not  a  few — and  a  problem  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  those  fair,  foul  lands.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
which  the  earth’s  garden  produces  that  will  not  grow  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  blindness  which 
greed  always  brings,  planters  and  capitalists  have 
confined  their  attention  for  the  most  part  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  marketable  commodity,  namely,  sugar.  If 
for  one  season  “  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain  ”  be  with¬ 
held,  the  sugar  planter  will  suffer  the  loss  which  came 
on  her  who,  in  carrying  the  eggs  to  market,  put  them 
all  in  the  one  basket  which  mil,  and  with  the  fall 
brought  ruin  on  all  her  eggs.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  Barl^does.  In  that,  the  oldest  British  colony,  nothing 
is  cultivated  but  sugar,  there  is  nothing  talked  of 
but  sugar.  You  cannot  see  the  trees  for  sugar, 
hardly  the  sun.  Only  rich  people  can  engage  in 
tho^  trade.  Only  rich  people,  therefore,  can  increase 
their  store — there  is  no  hope  for  anybody  else ;  and 
while  the  rich  become  richer,  the  poor  become  poorer 
in  other  things  besides  those  which  thieves  can  steal, 
or  the  moth  and  rust  can  corrupt.  The  moral  and 
political  influence  of  varied  industries  on  the  character 
of  a  people  engaged  in  their  pursuit  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  all  attention  from  those  who  believe  in  human  pro¬ 
gress,  and  hope  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  our 
race;  but  such  is  not  the  main  object  of  these  papers, 
or  we  might  continue  with  some  pi*ofit  to  speak  of 
Barbadees  and  its  detestable  monotony  of  sugar.  In 
Jamaica  things  are  different ;  there  to  sugar  have  been 


added  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  gold-orbed  orange  grows 
there  in  magnificent  abundance,  and  so  does  the  algaroba 
and  the  cinchon© ;  so  do  many  other  things ;  so  would 
many  other  things  besides,  if  man’s  idleness  was  not  so 
ghastly  or  his  ignorance  and  folly  so  awful.  With  all 
that,  however,  the  Jamaica  planter  is  not  happy.  His 
estates  are  as  much  encumbered  with  debts  as  the 
estates  of  the  other  islands,  and  ho  can  no  more 
make  the  earth  yield  its  increase  than  he  can  make 
the  negro  orderly,  obedient,  and  industrious.  The 
lack  of  rain  in  Jamaica  is  more  fatal  to  the  year  s 
product  than  is  a  similar  lack  elsewhere  ;  the  cattle  die  off 
when  the  drought  comes,  the  sheep  rot  to  pieces ;  and 
without  animal  food  in  those  parts  of  the  world’s  summer 
the  general  languishment  is  great.  Nearly  ^  all  the 
trouble  arising  from  so  disastrous  a  state  of  things  can 
be  prevented  in  Jamaica  by  investing  a  little  money  in 
a  novel  industry.  The  investment  would  be  perfectly 
safe ;  the  result  most  profitable.  There  are  certain 
swampy  lands  in  that  noble  island  which  have  never 
been  turned  to  any  account ;  they  are  precisely  the  lands 
well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  or  Peruvian 
lucerne — a  most  delicious  food  for  cattle — of  fattening 
powers,  and  requiring  no  knowledge  to  cultivate  it,  only 
a  little  ordinary  industry  in  sowing  the  seed  and  catting 
the  two  and  three  crops  which  it  will  yield  every  year, 
and  for  twenty  years  to  come,  if  the  roots  are  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  The  only  cultivated  green  spots 
of  the  earth  close  to  the  sun-bak^  capital  of  Peru,  where 
it  never  rains  for  an  hour  all  through  the  year,  are  the 
alfalfa  fields.  These  supply  the  only  fodder  which  milch 
cows  require,  and  without  which  Lima  could  obtain  no 
fresh  milk.  This  also  is  the  food  of  draught  mules,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  heavy  burdens 
carried  ;  by  this  a’so  it  is  possible .  to  secure  a  little 
wholesome  mutton.  All  that  the  alfalfa  needs  is  a  little 
water,  and  there  is  little  enough  to  be  had  in  that  region 
of  guano  and  Jesuits,  but  the  water,  however  little, 
must  be  periodically  supplied.  The  more  copious  the 
supply  of  water,  the  more  abundant  wrill  bo  the  harvest 
of  lucerne.  Great  as  the  drought  may  now  and  then  be 
in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere,  there  is  abundance  of  water 
all  the  year  round  to  provide  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
alfalfa,  and  with  plenty  of  this  most  delicious  catUe- 
food  there  need  never  be  any  famine  of  beef  or  mutton 
in  the  West  Indies.  Alfalfa  could  also  be  exported  to 
the  main  land  and  the  adjacent  islands  at  great  profit. 
So  also  could  the  surplus  of  beef  and  mutton  which  the 
Jamaica  stock-raisers  would  be  able  to  provide.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  not  until  the  writer  of  this  article  intro¬ 
duced  alfalfa  into  Jamaica  last  year,  had  it  ever  been 
tried.  That  it  will  succeed  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it  has 
succeeded  in  some  of  the  parched  plains  of  Australia,  as 
well  as  along  the  barren,  sandy,  sun-blasted  shores  of 
the  West  Pacific  coast.  A  novel  industry  will  thus  be 
added  to  Jamaica,  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
nature — valuable  and  important  alike  to  man  and  beast, 
and  valuable  also  to  the  capitalist,  as  well  as  to  the 
labourer,  the  doubtful  and  anxious  planter,  and  his 
numerous  friends. 

But,  without  resorting  to  the  noble  art  of  acclimatisa¬ 
tion  for  the  introduction  of  new  industries  into  Jamaica, 
there  are  already  in  that  great  island  two  novelties 
capable  of  yielding  great  profit,  which  only  require  a 
little  energy  to  make  of  them  not  only  an  investment  of 
great  importance  to  the  man  who  shall  invest  his  capital 
in  them,  but  also  of  great  advantage  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  what  are  called  the  inferior  animals.  The  one  is 
the  orange,  the  other  a  leguminous  nut-  or  bean-bearing 
tree,  whose  name  for  the  present  may,  for  beneficent 
reasons,  remain  a  secret.  This  tree  sheds  its  fruit  over 
all  the  bills  and  dales  of  Jamaica ;  it  will  grow  and 
flourish  anywhere  in  those  parts,  without  trouble  and 
without  care.  Its  fruit,  like  its  leaves,  falls  to  the 
ground  in  neglected  exuberance,  the  slightest  notice 
being  altogether  withheld  from  it.  That  fruit  is  worth 
20Z.  a  ton  at  this  hour  in  any  market-place  in  England. 
It  is  a  cattle-food,  and,  when  ground,  is  equal  to  the 
finest  Thorley’s  cattle-food  over  sold,  or  ever  consumed 
by  horse,  or  cow,  or  swine.  To  collect,  bag,  and  ship 
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to  Ji^ngiaud  these  beans  will  cost  not  more  than  5Z.  per  The  persons  whom  he  wishes  to  bring  to  their  senses 
ton ;  and  if  the  negrc^  are  above  this  kind  of  labour,  are  the  “  moderate  drinkers  in  the  true  acceptation  of 
prhaps  some  intelligent  philanthi-opist,  able  to  give  the  term-persons,  that  is  to  saj,  who  take  a  glass  of 
letter  fellows  a  helping  hand,  will  take  into  considera-  sherry  at  lunch,  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  during 
tion  the  case  of  some  nine  hundred  j^r  gentlemen  who,  dinner,  and  a  modest  amount  of  spiriU  and  water  in  the 
at  this  moment,  are  said  to  be  waiting  somewhere  in  evening.  Sir  Henrr  Thompson’s  opinion  is  that  mode- 
London  to  be  hired  as  head  gardeners,  coachmen,  and  rate  consumers  of  this  kind  make  a  very  great  mistake, 
waitere  at  the  West  End  clubs ;  he  will  do  a  work  which  They  are,  he  assures  us,  “  discounting  the  future.”  A 
shall  issue  in  great  profit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  glass  of  wine  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  very  pleasant 
^ny  others  who  at  present  are  all  the  day  standing  thing,  especially  if  it  is  good  wine  which  has  been  well 
idle,  with  no  one  of  suflBciont  mastership  to  hire  them.  kept,  but  the  per  contra^  Sir  Henry  Thompson  opines,  is 
The  orange,  in  Jamaica,  also  grows  in  glorious  abun-  to  be  found  in  the  reaction  which  all  use  of  stimulants 
dance.  But  at  present  a  man  can  buy  the  year’s  fruit  involves.  A  glass  of  wine  gives  a  temporary  fillip  to  the 
of  a  single  orange  tree,  on  which  may  be  found  1,000  system,  but  when  the  stimulus  is  over  the  drinaer  finds  that 
or  2,000  oranges,  or  oven  more,  and  taking  one  tree  he  has  drawn  on  his  vital  powers  and  is  proportionately 
with  another,  for  a  single  shilling.  The  bitter  orange,  the  weaker.  To  do  Sir  Henry  justice,  it  must  be  ad- 
suitable  for  making  delightful  marmalade,  will  grow  as  mitted  that  he  is  not  so  dog^matic  as  are  the  minority  of 
luxuriantly  as  the  sweet,  and  if  there  be— although  it  Good  Templars  and  teetotalers.  He  owns  that,  under 
is  not  certain  that  there  is — any  difficulty  in  profitably  certain  circumstances,  alcohol  is  of  very  great  value,* 
conveying  the  sweet  orange  to  this  market,  the  other'  and  he  gave  a  singular  illustration  of  thia  by  a  stoiy 
kind  of  the  same  delicious  fruit  can  be  utilised  and  which  he  told  of  a  pedestrian  who,  having  a  hard  match 
turned  to  great  profit  in  the  mother  country,  Canada,  against  time  to  win,  took  a  dram  of  brandy,  and  was 


consequently  just  enabled  to  pull  off  his  stakes.  A 
thorough-g^ing  teetotaler  would  not  admit,  of  course, 
that  such  a  thing  could  possibly  have  happen^  ;  but  Sir 
Heniy,  although  a  teetotaller,  is  not  a  fanatic,  and  can  see 
)  clearly  enough  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  glass 
I  of  wine,  or  even  of  ^irits-and* water,  may  be  a  veiy 
valuable  stimulant.  While  acknowledging  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  draws  a  per  contra  account,  by  assuring  ns  that 
every  time  we  take  alcohol  we  discount  the  future. 
The  glass  of  bitter  beer,  in  which  so  many  business  men 
indulge  an  hour  before  lunch,  the  modest  glass  of  claret 
taken  with  lunch  itself,  the  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine 
at  dinner,  and  the  dose  of  spirits-and-water  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  are,  all  of  them,  ne  invites  ns  to  believe,  bilk 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  certain  to  fall  due  long 
before  preparation  has  been  made  to  meet  them.  His 
moral  is,  that  the  only  wise  and  rational  course  lies  in 
total  abstinence. 

There  is  a  g^ood  deal  of  truth  in  all  this,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  truth  is  not  of  equal  value.  When  a 
man  drinks  a  glass  of  sherry  which  he  does  not  want,  he 
is  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  discounting  the  future, 
and  is  pro  tanto  depreciating  his  chances  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  we  are 
always  discounting  the  future  in  almost  everything  that 
we  do.  If  a  man  sits  up  a  couple  of  hours  later  than 
usual  talking  to  an  old  friend,  or  reading  a  new  book,  he 
is  so  far  discounting  the  future  by  putting  an  extra 
strain  upon  his  nervous  system.  If  he  is  a  keen  sports¬ 
man,  and,  like  the  typical  sportsman  in  the  first  Ode  oi 
Horace,  exposes  himself  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  wind 
and  weather,  he  is  equally  discounting  the  future.  If  he 
is  a  professional  man  who,  as  all  young  professional 
men  are  apt  to  do,  overworks  himself,  he  discounts  the 
future  again,  and,  as  a  rule,  discounts  it  very  heavily. 
Whatever  we  do  that  involves  any  tax  upon  us  must 
inevitably  tend  to  more  or  less  shorten  our  lives.  If  we 
smoke,  we  weaken  our  nerves.  If  we  drink — even 
although  it  be  only  a  few  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner— 
wo  weaken  the  valves  of  our  heart  and  the  coats  of  our 
I  arteries.  If  we  keep  late  hours,  wo  put  an  undue  strain 
upon  the  brain.  It  is,  in  short,  difficult  to  see  how  we 
are  to  live  at  all  without  discounting  the  future,  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
bills  which  we  thus  draw  upon  our  forthcoming 
resources  can  really  be  considered  in  any  sense  reck¬ 
less.  Physiologists,  and  more  especially  physiologists 
who,  like  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  are  inclined  to  consider 
physiological  questions  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  are 
apt  to  fall  into  errors  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  to 
those  which  beset  the  path  of  political  economists. 
From  a  certain  point  of  view,  of  course,  political 
economy  is  absolutely  true.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  is  the  difference  between  productive  and 
unproductive  consumption,  and  there  are  grounds  on 
which  all  unproductive  consumption  whatever  <»nnot 
but  be  matter  of  regret.  On  the  other  hand, 
life  would  be  a  very  dismal  thing  if  it  were  en- 


•pend  onr  money  on  a  dox  at  me  ^jpera,  or  a  u»y  »  tui  i/uau  wmo  w  yrxicu  iw  d  mx  wo  v»xx  uu  lu 

laohtinff  or  a  flower  show,  we  to  all  intents  and  pnr-  make  way  against  the  bad  times,  and  keep  a  roof  over 
poees  waste  it  as  much  as  if  we  had  thrown  it  into  the  our  heads,”  say  the  young  men  who  have  wives  and 
•eir^  Admitting  this,  however,  the  further  question  re-  growing  children,  and  the  women  whose  piety  would 
mmlrtm  whether,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  the  happier  not  be  at  all  equal  to  giving  up  two  francs  for  a  day*s 
for  waiting  our  money,  and  whether  life  would  not  be  ironing,  merely  because  the  Virgin  chose  to  institute  a 
a  very  dreary  thing  if  we  all  of  us  were  compelled  to  rite,  or  some  strange  saint  had  seen  fit  to  die.  Tis  an 
keep  all  our  accounts  by  double  entry.  Political  eco-  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  Perhaps  the 
nomy,  in  a  word,  is  veiy  valuable  as  a  body  of  abstract  greater  half  of  the  population  are  better  pleased  than 
trui^  but  is  not  to  be  seriously  applied  to  the  ordi-  not.  The  days  of  the  dolce  far  niente  are  pretty  well 
nary  current  of  everyday  life.  What  is  true  of  political  over,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  all  events,  and  eveir  man 
economy  is  equally  true  of  physiology.  The  advanced  must  keep  pace  with  his  neighbours,  so  we  let  the  old 
teetotaller  ispractically  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  people  grumble,  the  half  of  whose  nunestra  it  is  the  duty 
hypoohondriacr  Life  is  really  not  worth  having  if  we  are  of  sons  and  daughters  to  provide,  and  the  rising  genera- 
idims  to  bo  measuring  out  our  food  and  drink,  counting  tion  are  content.  “  Tanto  meglio  !  ”  Only  when  somebody 
•  our  hours  of  sleep,  anu  watching  every  mmute  variation  wants  to  tell  a  story  about  Italian  fsstaSf  he  finds  that  the 
in  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  Comaro,  by  taking  throng  which  used  to  be  so  goodly  has  grown  small  indeed, 
care  of  himself  in  this  fashion,  managed  to  live  to  a  and  that,  if  he  miwt  needs  be  faithful  to  the  present, 
very  great  age.  It  is  a  story  of  him  that  he  used  always  his  choice  is  very  limited,  and  the  colours  on  his  palette 
to  have  a  boiled  egg  for  breakfast,  and  that  whenever  it  must  also  be  only  by  half  so  brilliant  as  they  used  to  be 
was  over  a  certain  number  of  grains  in  weight  he  used  in  the  old  days.  For  where  are  the  gorgeous  trappings, 
proportionately  to  decrease  his  allowance  of  meat  for  the  stately  pageants  with  which  Mother  Church  was 
dinner.  Life  upon  such  terms  gives  more  trouble  than  it  wont  to  send  out  her  saints  and  her  relics  ?  Alas,  for 
is  worth.  If  Sir  Henry  Thompson  could  satisfy  us  that  the  wild  days  of  mirth  and  folly,  for  the  glittering 
the  moderate  use  of  wine  really  tends  to  appreciably  sights,  for  the  colours  of  street-pictures,  we  have  grown 
shorten  onr  lives  he  would  not  want  converts.  No  man,  too  cynical  and  too  worldly-wise  for  such  nonsense  now ! 
for  instance,  who  respects  himself,  and  wishes  to  reach  a  So,  we  who  regret  them  a  little — old  people  or  forestieri 
reasonable  age,  indulges  in  the  practice  of  drinking  that  come  only  to  marvel,  modem  Italy  says — we  are 
■mall  doses  of  raw  spirits  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  all  fain  to  go  back  a  step  or  two  into  the  days  when  the 
hours  of  the  day.  But  when  we  are  told  that  a  glass  or  sun’s  glamour  off  the  Mediterranean  could  still  bring 
two  of  wine  at  dinner  is  really  as  injurious  to  us  as  a  colours  into  boldest  relief  against  dark  backgrounds, 
dram  of  raw  spirits,  wo  are  apt  to  ask  what  proof  there  could  search  out  gloomy  corners,  and  deck  streets  and 
is  for  such  an  assertion,  and  whether  there  is  really  people  in  holiday  garb,  making  mad  with  its  glitter  and 
anything  to  show  that  the  man  who  is  a  total  abstainer  its  warmth  the  reckless  brains  of  an  untutored  Southern 
has  any  better  chance  of  life  than  the  man  who  takes  nation. 

his  half.pint  of  sherry  at  dinner-time.  Medical  men  are.  Time  ago  there  was  Carnival  really  as  it  should  be, 
unfortunately,  a  little  too  apt  to  push  scientific  truths  along  the  highways  and  byways,  and  in  the  public  halls, 
to  an  extreme  length.  One  day  we  are  told  that  sewer  and  the  private  homes  of  Genoa — not  a  Carnival  so  rich 
gas  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  tliat  we  must  pull  down  all  and  so  splendid  as  the  Carnival  of  Home,  for  Genoa 
our  houses,  and  build  them  over  again.  The  next,  we  merchants  have  always  been  close-handed,  and  even  her 
find  that  a  defective  water-supply  is  the  source  of  all  populace  has  had  a  name  long  past  in  other  Italian 
evil,  and  that  the  vitality  of  the  nation  is  being  steadily  districts  for  shrewd  economy  ;  not  a  Carnival  so  studied 
undermined  by  its  habitual  consumption  of  liquid  and  so  lengthened  as  the  Carnival  of  Milan,  for  Milan 
typhoid.  Another  gentleman  is  in  a  position  to  inform  is  a  city  privileged  of  Mother  Church,  and  can  keep  up 
us  that  the  brains  of  children  are  abnormally  stimulated,  her  frolic  when  other  towns  have  been  three  days 
and  that,  in  consequence,  insanity  is  largely  upon  the  shrouded  in  ashes  and  penitence ;  still  a  Carnival  no 
increase.  Another  traces  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  way  to  be  despised  as  a  means  of  enjoyment,  even 
heir,  to  the  habitual  consumption  of  a  few  glasses  of  of  unmeasured  madness  and  merriment  for  those 
sherry  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Scientific  men,  unfortu-  to  whom  such  things  come  easily.  And  such  things 
natel^,  seem  to  suffer  from  what  may  be  described  as  a  used  to  come  very  easily  to  many  people  in  the  days 
oertam  inability  to  focus  facts.  They  arrive  at  correct  that  we,  mourners  of  better  Carnivals,  can  call  to 
oonolnsions,  but  they  attach  to  them  an  absurd  and  mind. 

exaggerated  importance.  Were  we  to  strictly  avoid  La  setiimana  grassa  ia  past.  Lent  moves  forward  apace 
everything  at  all  likely  to  shorten  our  lives,  we  should,  with  gloomy  garments,  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 


way  to  be  despised  as  a  means  of  enjoyment,  even 
of  unmeasured  madness  and  merriment  for  those 
to  whom  such  things  come  easily.  And  such  things 
used  to  come  very  easily  to  many  people  in  the  days 
that  we,  mourners  of  better  Carnivals,  can  call  to 
mind. 

La  settimana  grassa  is  past.  Lent  moves  forward  apace 


as  Plato  says  of  Herodicus,  drag  out  a  miserable  and 
profitless  existence.  It  is  a  silly  thing  for  a  man  to 
shorten  his  days,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  propter 
vitam  vxvendi  pcrdere  causas  ;  and  it  is  veiy  doubtful 
whether  a  couple  of  months  added  to  an  ordinary  life,  by 
the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  would  be  worth  their 
price  either  to  the  individual  or  to  society. 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

I. — MARTEDI  GRASSO,  SHROVE  TUESDAY. 

Of  all  the  festas  we  used  to  have — glorious  days  when 
the  sun  might  shine  as  fiercely  as  it  liked  and  we  were 
only  the  better  pleased,  since  it  was  a  sin  to  work  out¬ 
right,  but  only  a  “  peccato  veniale  ”  to  keep  one’s  shops 


calls  to  prayer  and  penitence  !  Come,  let  us  make  good 
use  of  this  last  day  of  reprieve  !  For  it  is  Martedi 
Grasso,  and  with  to-morrow’s  sun  dawns  Ash- Wednes¬ 
day ! 

The  picture  is  in  shade  as  the  morning  breaks,  for 
there  are  faint  clouds  overhead — after  all,  it  is  only 
February — and  the  sun  has  only  half  its  strength,  and 
only  a  grey  colour  for  silver  glory  to  shed  over  the 
Mediterranean,  and  off  the  Mediterranean,  up  on  to  the 
green  hills  and  marble  terraces  of  the  town.  The  sea  is 
not  blue,  but  white,  beneath  these  pearl-grey  clouds, 
that  let  the  sun  through  os  through  a  veil,  but  it  is 
calm,  the  limpid  waves  of  it  lapping  gently  on  to  the 
knotted  and  slimy  rocks  of  the  coast.  There  is  but 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  weather,  and  before  the 
“  merenda  ”  has  been  eaten  in  lowly  circles,  the 
“  colazione  ”  of  cakes  in  the  higher — before,  in  fact,  even 


own  a  little,  and  to  forget  about  going  to  mass — of  all  the  most  impatient  of  spectators  or  the  maddest  of 
thosemost  comfortable  saints  and  Virgins,  how  few,  alas  !>  masqueraders  have  begun  to  line  the  sides  of  the 

have  they  left  us  now!  One  can  count  the  *^giomi  sti'cets  w'here  the  Corw  will  pass _ our  sun  has  made  his 

ohUghi**  off  one’s  fingers  ;  “per  Bacco,*’  ’tis  a  disgrace  way  as  usual  through  all  obstacles,  and  makes  the  sky 
truly,  mutter  the  old  men  and  women  who  have  been  and  the  sea  blue,  the  streets  and  the  people  bright  with 
wont  to  consider  a  week  where  there  were  not  three  his  gladdening  warmth.  The  highways  begin  to  swarm 
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with  people  that  press  and  pour  in  from  the  hundred 
little  yards  and  colonnades  and  alleys  of  which  the  old 
city  has  so  many ;  they  are  men  and  women  of  the 
peasantry  from  without  the  walls,  of  the  smaller 
negoziantif  from  within — the  people  who,  in  all  nations, 
would  rather  stand  breathless  lor  hours  in  a  throng 
than  miss  the  exultation  of  giving  the  first  shout 
for  the  first  rumour  of  a  pageant’s  approach.  The 
women  of  this  crowd  are  mostly  conspicuous  for 
dark  red  and  blue  gowns  of  stout  homespun  linen, 
called  in  the  neigmiourhood  hordato^  or  for  gowns, 
gaily-flowered  in  pattern,  of  brilliant- colonrea  cali¬ 
coes  ;  for  kerchieis  of  still  gaudier  hue,  orange 
and  crimson ;  for  massive  and  curiously  wrought  gold 
ornaments — they  are  the  contadine^  and  as  yet  the 
tradesmen’s  wives  are  but  a  handful ;  you  will  know 
these,  as  they  push  their  way  into  the  medley,  by 
their  very  cunningly  built  hair  that  is  smoothed  into  a 
perfect  mirror  of  glossiness,  and  coiled  and  twisted  and 
piled  into  a  marvel  of  structure;  by  their •  di 

tana  also,  and  probably  by  the  silken  jacket  after  a 
Paris  mode  of  somo  years  back,  or  the  cashmere  shawl 
in  place  of  the  gaudy  kerchief  about  their  shoulders. 

The  Piazza  San  Lmrenzo  or  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
Piazza  before  the  Ducal  Palace  and  Sant’  Ambrogio, 
have  both  seen  something  of  the  crowd* as  the  people 
pressed  up  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  reach  the  more 
open*  thoroughfares ;  the  Piazza  San  Domenico  where 
the  Opera  House  stands,  and  where  of  early  mornings 
these  same  men  and  women  are  wont  to  come  buying 
and  selling  at  market,  has  also  been  a  gangway  for 
the  mob,  but  none  of  these  places  see  the  best  of  the 
Carnival,  for  the  cream  of  the  Corso  is  down  the  Vie 
Huove  and  Nuovissime.  So  the  people  fight  their  way 
from  Piazzo  S.  Domenico,  down  the  via  Carlo  Felice,  to 
the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose,  for  here  the  Carnival 
will  soon  begin  in  good  earnest.  The  balconies  of  the 
Spinola  Palace,  of  the  Pallavicini,  Brignole,  Serra,  Du- 
razzo,  and  of  all  the  palaces  down  these  chiefest,  beau¬ 
tiful  streets,  have  been  decked  with  crimson  hangings 
and  cushions,  with  gold  and  green  and  amber  trappings, 
curious  heir-looms  that  for  centuries  perhaps  have 
been  kept  for  such  occasions  ;  baskets  of  flowers,  stocks, 
violets,  heartsease,  camellias  red  and  white,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  commonly  blooms  here  in  the  winter  time, 
are  placed  ready  for  gallants  and  ladies  soon  to  shower 
on  the  masquei^ers  beneath.  The  air  is  a  little  cold, 
but  the  sun  shines  ;  the  sky  is  blue ;  faces  and  colours 
.wake  to  merriest  life. 

The  first  of  the  merry-makers  has  appeared.  He  is  a 
buffoon,  with  tawdry  costume  and  hideous  mask  ;  he  is 
of  the  people,  and  comes  along  on  foot,  hurling  jests  and 
poisonous  comfits  around  him,  but  all  the  more  the 
people  are  amused;  they  hoot  and  cheer,  and  so  he 
passes  down  the  ranks.  He  is  quickly  followed  by 
another  mask,  who  is  also  of  the  people,  but  he  drives  a 
donkey  in  a  small  cart ;  ho  is  ill-dressed  with  a  purpose, 
he  screams,  he  gesticulates ;  he  is  evidently  the  carica¬ 
ture  of  some  pet  grievance,  for  the  mob  cry  aloud  for 
joy.  But  this  is  not  the  Oorso ;  this  would  not  content 
even  the  populace — great  things  are  coming.  Ladies  of 
the  nobility — beautiful,  with  hair  dressed  after  the 
French  fashion,  and  silken  garments  and  graciously- 
smiling  faces,  begin  to  fill  the  balconies.  They  nod 
and  laugh  and  pose  gracefully  to  their  attendant 
gallants ;  then  they  rise  in  their  seats  to  pose  and  laugh 
again  for  other  gallants  who  are  in  the  masqueradiug 
throng  beneath,  and  -  upon  whom  they  will  shower 
comfits  and  flowers  and  smiles  alike,  to  get  comfits  and 
flowers  and  saluti  in  return.  For  the  Corso  is  all  alive 
now.  It  is  four  o’clock,  and  past ;  on  the  lower  ranges 
of  balconies,  windows  of  offices  and  less  important 
houses,  the  ladies  of  the  mgozianti  are  airing  themselves 
likewise,  in  scarce  less  costly  array,  to  get  what  atten¬ 
tion  they  may  from  masqueraders  in  their  own  set ; 
while  servant  wenches  and  shop-girls,  who  aspire  to  no 
post  at  a  window,  and  are  proud  in  the  possession  of  a 
black  silk  apron,  a  pezzoUo  veil,  and  a  little  gold  for 
ornament,  parade  the  street  happily  on  the  arm  or  in 
search  of  a  lover.  The  air  is  laden  with  colour,  and 


every  turn  of  the  beautiful  winding  street  flashes  out 
some  new  bit  of  it,  in  waving  banner,  fluttering  drapery, 
or  passing  throng. 

The  great  car  of  the  afternoon  is  coming.  Most  of 
the  oars  have  been  out  before  at  the  Sunday  Corso^ 
but  thw  one  has  reserved  itself  for  the  last  of 
the  Carnival — it  is  the  feature  of  this  Martedi  Grosso. 
People  shout  all  along  the  street,  and  heads  are  all 
turned  one  way  from  out  the  windows.  It  is  in  sight— 
a  ship  amid  wavy  billows  of  blue  silk  for  sea ;  it  sways 
as  the  car  moves.  “  Par  proprio  vero  ”  yells  the  mob,  and 
cheers.  The  ship’s  bulwarks  are  of  silver,  its  sails  of 
rosy  silk  and  golaen  tinsel,  its  masts  are  manned  with 
sailors  in  handsome  garb,  whose  masks  counterfeit 
handsome  faces.  It  is  pronounced  a  wonderful  success. 
From  the  balconies  flowery  missiles  fly  swiftly,  to  light 
daintily  where  they  will — most  often  where  the  fair 
markswomen  themselves  will  not.  And  the  handsome 
sailors  pelt  back  again,  pelt  on  all  sides,  pelt  the  ladies 
with  flowers,  the  children  with  comfits,  the  mob  with 
coriandolij  that,  being  made  only  of  flour,  burst  as  they 
fall,  to  sprinkle  their  prey  with  a  'white  storm  of  dust. 
It  is  a  scene  of  the  maddest,  merriest  confusion. 
But  the  sailors  have  been  recognised  by  balcony 
ladies,  pelted  by  mob  admirers,  appreciated  by  all ;  the 
•ship  moves  on  to  give  place  to  some  other  part  of  the 
pageant.  Carriages  follow  oloselv  on  one  another  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  the  crowd ;  they  are  all  filled  with 
masqueraders — boys  in  clown  dress,  in  Masaniello  dress, 
as  harlequins,  as  marquises ;  little  girls  as  shepherdesses, 
as  vivandieres,  powdered  countesses  ;  fathers  and 
mothers  in  dominoes  for  escort.  Out  of  every  carriage 
somebody  pelts  and  cheers  to  be  cheered  again,  and 
now  and  then  comes  a  more  elaborate  car,  on  which  the 
mob  are  scat'ce  restrained  from  falling  for  very  excite¬ 
ment.  Afternoon  wears  away  into  evening ;  l^uqnets, 
that  have  loaded  the  air  witn  colour  and  perfume,  are 
trampled  now  under  foot;  the  coriandoli  bags  are 
empty  in  the  maskers’  cars ;  their  supply  of  comfits 
is  exhausted — not  so  the  spirits  of  men  and  women, 
whether  of  nohili  and  signori  at  the  windows,  or 
of  shop-girls  and  contadini  below.  If  it  is  too  dark  to 
see  the  maskers,  and  to  pelt  in  the  streets,  and  if 
Government  no  longer  allows  the  mocoletii  lights, 
which  it  used  to  be  our  fun  to  put  out  for  one  another 
as  darkness  deepened,  are  there  not  still  the  Veglioni 
to  come,  and  shall  we  not  dance  if  we  may  not  pelt  ? 
Surely  ;  for  is  not  to-day  the  last  of  the  Carnival  P  So, 
as  the  night  hours  lengthen,  and  just  before  they  begin 
to  grow  short  again,  the  streets,  that  were  quieter  for  an 
hour,  begin  to  live  again  with  bustle — in  carriage  or  on 
foot,  in  all  classes,  people  are  going  to  the  masked  balls 
of  the  theatre.  MarchesSf  in  tne  boxes  which  are  their 
family’s  heritage  at  the  opera,  to  look  down  on  the  gay 
scene  of  masked  dancers  in  the  amphitheatre  beneath, 
and  to  receive  the  visits  of  dominoed  cavalieri  with 
whom  their  jests  are  both  broad  and  lively ;  men 
and  women  of  the  lower  orders  to  entertainments  in 
their  own  set,  or  even  to  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Opera  House  itself,  where  signori  of  the  highest 
nobility  have  been  known  not  to  be  too  proud 
in  their  dominoes  gallantly  to  address  many  a  prettily 
masked  servant  wench ;  for  of  the  nohili  only  the 
men  may  fitly  descend  into  the  masked  ball-room, 
just  as  the  Marchese  are  free  to  receive  who  they  will 
into  their  boxes,  and  to  thrust  and  parry  with  the 
masked  intruder  as  best  they  may.  “  Ah,  in  truth  it  is 
delightful  to  bo  nohile  and  to  possess  a  box  at  the  Opera,” 
sighs  many  a  negoziante^s  laily,  because  for  love  or  money 
you  cannot  otherwise  procure  one  for  the  night  of  the 
great  Veglione.  And  so,  dancing  and  flirting  and  jesting, 
the  hours  grow  old  again  into  day,  the  gas-lights  burn 
yellow  in  th^e  grey  light  of  morning,  the  paint  and  the 
powder  have  lost  their  excellence,  the  dresses  are  marred 
and  tarnished.  But  are  spirits  grown  weary,  is  merri¬ 
ment  spent,  though  the  Last  of  the  Carnival  is  dead,  and 
the  sun  has  risen  on  Ash-Wednesday  ?  “Ah — everything 
is  changed,”  moans  out  some  old  lady  of  the  old  school ; 

“  so  used  the  Martedi  Grasso  to  be  in  my  young  days, 
or  even  a  few  years  ago,  but  now — non  c*e  Carnevale  /  ** 
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OKEEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  ‘  Tho  Adotnlurtt  of  a  Phaeton  J  ‘  The  Princtet 
of  ThvU;  io. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

FURTHER  POLITICS  AND  NIGHTINGALES. 

Lord  Willowbt  had  fallen  asleep.  Through  the  white 
curtiuns  of  the  window  they  could  see  him  lying  hack  in  an 
easy  chair,  a  newspaper  dropped  on  his  knee.  Why  should 
they  go  in  to  wake  him  P 

The  wan  light  was  dying  away  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
down  there,  and  there  was  less  of  a  glow  in  the  northern 
■kies ;  but  the  stars  were  burning  more  clearly  now— white 
and  throbbing  orer  the  black  foliage  of  the  elms.  The  night¬ 
ingale  sang  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  woods  were  silent  to 
hear.  Now  and  again  a  cool  breeze  came  through  the  bushes, 
bringing  with  it  a  scent  of  lilacs  and  sweet-briar.  They  were 
in  no  hurry  to  re-enter  the  house. 

Balfour  was  talking  a  little  more  honestly  and  earnestly 
now ;  for  he  had  began  to  speak  of  his  work,  his  aims,  his 
hopes,  his  difficulties.  It  was  not  a  romantic  tale  he  had  to 
tell  on  this  beautiful  night;  but  his  companion  conferred 
romance  upon  it.  He  was  talking  as  an  eager,  busy,  practical 
politician ;  she  belieyed  she  was  listening  to  a  great  statesman 
—to  a  leader  of  the  future— to  her  country’s  one  and  only 
sarioar.  It  was  of  no  use  that  he  insisted  on  the  prosaic  and 
commonplace  nature  of  the  actual  work  he  had  to  do. 

**  You  see.  Lady  Sylvia,”  he  said,  **  I  am  only  an  apprentice 
■8  yet  I  am  only  learning  how  to  use  my  tools.  And  the 
fact  is,  there  is  not  one  man  in  fifty  in  the  House  who  fancies 
that  any  tools  are  necessary.  Look  how  on  the  most  familiar 
subjects— those  nearest  to  their  own  doors — they  are  content 
to  take  all  their  information  from  the  reporters  in  the 
newspapers.  They  never  think  of  inquiring,  of  seeing,  for 
themselves.  They  work  out  legislation  as  a  mere  theorem; 
they  have  no  idea  how  it  is  practically  applied.  They 
pass  Adulteration  Acts,  Sanitary  Acts,  Lodging-House 
Acta;  they  consider  Gas  Bills,  Water  Bills,  and  what 
not ;  but  it  is  all  done  in  the  air.  They  don’t  know.  Now 
1  have  been  trying  to  cram  on  some  of  these  things; 
but  I  have  avoided  official  reports.  I  know  the  pull  it  will 
give  me  to  have  actual  and  personal  experience — this  is 
in  one  direction  only,  you  see— of  the  way  the  poorer  people 
in  a  great  town  live :  how  taxation  affects  them,  how  the  hos¬ 
pitals  treat  them,  their  relations  with  the  police,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  things.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  ” 

^  These  were  indeed  pretty  secrets  to  be  told  on  this 
beautiful  evening:  secrets  not  of  lovers’  dreams  and  hopes, 
but  secrets  about  Sanitary  Acts  and  Municipal  Bills. 

”  I  lived  for  a  week  in  a  court  in  Seven  Dials,  as  a  French 
polisher.  Next  week  I  am  going  to  spend  in  a  worse  den— a 
haunt  of  thieves,  tramps,  and  hawkers — a  very  pretty  den, 
indeed,  to  bo  the  property  of  tho  Fcclesinsticol  Commissioners, 
and  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey.” 

She  uttered  a  slight  exclamation — of  deprecation  and  anxious 
fear.  But  ho  did  not  quite  understand. 

”  This  time,  however,”  he  continued,  **  I  shall  be  not  so 
badly  off ;  for  I  am  going  to  live  at  a  common  lodging-house, 
and  there  the  beds  are  pretty  clean.  I  have  bsen  down  and 
through  tho  whole  neighbourhood ;  and  have  laid  my  plans. 

I  find  that  by  paying  eightpence  a  night — instead  of  fourpenca 
— I  shall  have  one  of  tho  married  people’s  rooms  to  myself, 
instead  of  having  to  sleep  in  tho  common  room.  There  will 


be  little  trouble  about  it.  I  shall  be  a  hawker,  my  stock-in- 
trade,  a  basket ;  and  if  I  disappear  at  three*  in  the  morning — 
going  off  to  Covent  Garden,  you  know — they  won’t  expect  to 
see  me  again  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  when  they  meet 
in  the  kitchen  to  smoke  and  drink  beer.  It  is  then  I  hope  to 
get  all  the  information  I  want  You  see  there  will  be  no  great 
hardship.  I  shall  be  able  to  slip  home  in  the  morning,  get 
washed,  and  a*  sleep.  The  rooms  in  these  common  lodging- 
houses  are  very  fairly  clean ;  the  police  supervision  is  very 
strict.” 

It  is  not  the  hardship,” said  Lady  Sylvia  to  her  ccmpanion, 
and  her  breath  came  and  went  somewhat  more  quickly,  **  it  is 
the  danger — you  will  be  quite  alone— among  such  people.” 

Oh,”  said  he,  lightly,  there  is  no  danger  at  all.  Besides, 
I  have  an  ally — the  great  and  powerful  Mrs.  Grace.  Shall  I 
tell  you  about  Mrs.  Grace,  the  owner  of  pretty  nearly  half  of 
Happiness  Alley  P  ” 

The  Lady  Sylvia  would  hear  something  of  this  person  with 
the  pretty  name,  who  lived  in  that  favoured  alley. 

was  wandering  through  the  courts  and  lanes  down  there 
one  day,”  sidd  Balfour,  and  I  was  having  a  bad  time  of  it ; 
for  I  had  a  tall  hat  on,  which  the  people  regarded  as  ludicrous 
and  they  poured  scorn  and  contempt  on  me,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  women  at  the  windows  above  threw  things  at  my  hat. 
However,  as  I  was  passing  one  door,  I  saw  a  very  strong-built 
woman  suddenly  come  out,  and  she  threw  a  basket  into  the  middle 
of  the  lane.  Then  she  went  back,  and  presently  she  appeared 
again,  simply  shoving  before  her — her  hand  on  his  collar — a 
man  who  was  certainly  as  big  as  herself.  *  You  clear  out,’  she 
said ;  and  then  with  one  arm — ^it  was  bare  and  pretty  muscular 
— she  shot  him  straight  after  the  basket  Well,  the  man  was 
a  meek  man,  and  did  not  say  a  word.  I  said  to  her,  *  Is  that 
your  husband  you  are  treating  so  badly  P  ’  Of  course  I  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  her  arm,  for  women  who  are  quarrelling 
with  their  husbands  are  pretty  free  with  their  hands.  But 
this  woman,  although  she  had  a  firm,  resolute  face,  and  a  grey 
moustache,  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  a  judge.  *  Oh,  dear, 
no,’  she  said,  *  that  is  one  of  my  tenants.  He  can’t  pay,  so  he’s 
got  to  get  out’  On  the  strength  of  this  introduction  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Grace,  who  is  really  a  most  remark¬ 
able  woman.  I  suppose  she  is  a  widow,  for  she  hasn’t  a 
single  relative  in  the  world.  She  has  gone  on  taking  house 
after  house,  letting  the  rooms,  collecting  her  rents,  and  her 
nightly  fees  for  lodgers,  and  looking  after  her  property  generally 
with  a  decision  and  ability  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  I  don’t 
suppose  she  loses  a  shilling  in  the  month  by  bad  debts.  *  Pay, 
or  out  you  go,’  is  her  motto  with  her  tenants ;  *  Pay  first,  or 
you  can’t  come  in,’  she  says  to  her  lodgers.  She  has  been  an 
invaluable  ally  to  me,  that  woman.  I  have  gone  through  the 
most  frightful  dens  with  her,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  word 
said ;  she  is  not  a  woman  to  stand  any  nonsense.  And  then, 
of  course,  her  having  amassed  this  property,  sixpence  by  six¬ 
pence,  bos  made  her  anxious  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  all 
the  property  around  her  is  held,  and  she  has  a  remarkably  quick 
and  shrewd  eye  for  things.  Once,  I  remember,  we  had  been  ex¬ 
ploring  a  number  of  houses  that  were  in  an  infamous  condition. 
^Well,’  I  said  to  her,  *  how  do  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  pass 
this  over  ?  ’  She  answered  that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  were 
only  the  servants  of  tho  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  ‘Very 
well,  then,’  I  said,  ‘  why  doesn’t  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
act  P  ’  You  should  have  seen  the  cool  frankness  with  which 
she  looked  at  me.  ‘You  see,  sir,’  she  said,  ‘the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  appointed  by  the  vestry ;  and  these  houses 
are  the  property  of  Mr.  - — ■,  who  is  a  vestryman ;  and  if  he 
was  made  to  put  them  to-rights,  ho  might  as  well  pull  them 
down  altogether.  So  I  suppose,  sir,  the  inspectors  don’t  say 
much;  and  the  Medical  Officer  ho  doesn’t  say  anything;  and 
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Mr.  ■■■■"  not  put  to  any  trouble.’  There  is  nothing  of  that  but  the  rest  of  your  wealth — it  is  only  a  trifle  of  twenty 
sort  about  Mrs.  Grace’s  property.  It  is  the  cleanest  bit  of  millions  or  so,  capitalised^I  mean  to  use  for  the  benefit  of 
whitewash  in  Westminster.  And  the  way  she  looks  after  the  yourselves  and  your  fellow-citizens.’  Then,  what  next  F  I 

water-supply -  But  really,  Lady  Sylvia,  I  must  apologise  issue  my  edict,  *  There  shall  be  no  more  slums.  Every  house 

to  you  for  talking  to  you  about  such  uninteresting  things - ”  of  them  must  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  sites  turned  into 

<<  Oh,  I  assure  you,”  said  the  girl,  earnestly  and  honestly*  gardens,  to  tempt  currents  of  air  into  the  heart  of  the  city.* 
"  that  I  am  deeply  interested— intensely  interested  j  but  it  is  all  But  what  of  the  dispossessed  people  P  Why,  I  have  got  in  my 
so  strange  and  terrible.  If— if  I  knew  Mrs.  Grace,  I  would  like  hands  this  twenty  millions  to  whip  them  off  to  Nebraska  and 
to — to  send  her  a  present”  make  of  them  great  stock-raising  communities  on  the  richest 

It  never  occurred  to  Balfour  to  ask  himself  why  Lady  Sylvia  grass-lands  in  the  world.  Did  I  tell  you.  Lady  Sylvia,”  he 
Blythe  should  like  to  send  a  present  to  a  woman  living  in  one  added,  seriously,  that  I  mean  to  hang  all  the  directors  of  the 
of  the  slums  of  Westminster.  Had  the  girl  a  wild  notion  that  existing  water  and  gas  companies  F  ” 


by  a  gift  she  could  bribe  the  virago  of  Happiness  Alley  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  a  certain  audacious  young  man  who 
wanted  to  become  a  Parliamentary  Haroun  al  Raschid  F 

Mr.  Balfour,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  suddenly,  **  have  you 
asked  this  Mrs.  Grace  about  the  prudence  of  your  going  into 
that  lodging-house  F  ” 

Oh,  yes,  I  have  got  a  lot  of  slang  terms  from  her — hawker’s 
slang,  you  know.  And  she  is  to  get  me  my  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  basket.” 

^  But  surely  they  will  recognise  you  as  having  been  down 
there  before.” 

Not  a  bit.  I  shall  have  my  face  plentifully  begrimed ; 
and  there  is  no  better  disguise  for  a  man  than  his  taking  off 
his  collar  and  tying  a  wisp  of  black  ribbon  round  his  neck 
instead.  Then  I  can  smoke  pretty  steadily ;  and  I  need  not 
talk  much  in  the  kitchen  of  an  evening.  But  why  should  I 
bother  you  with  these  things.  Lady  Sylvia  F  I  only  wanted  to 


I  “  No,  you  did  not  say  that,”  she  answered,  with  a  smile. 
But  she  would  not  treat  this  matter  altogether  as  a  joke.  It 
might  please  him  to  make  fun  of  himself ;  in  her  inmost  heart 
she  believed  that,  if  the  country  only  gave  him  these  un* 
limited  powers  for  a  single  year,  the  millennium  would  tp9o  facto 
have  arrived. 

And  so,”  said  he,  after  a  time,  '*you  see  how  I  am  situated. 
It  is  a  poor  business,  this  Parliamentary  life.  There  is  a  g^at 
deal  of  mean  and  shabby  work  connected  with  it.” 

**  I  think  it  is  the  noblest  work  a  man  could  put  his  hand 
to,”  she  said,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek  that  he  could  not  see ; 
**  and  the  nobleness  of  it  is  that  a  man  will  go  through  the 
things  you  have  described  for  the  good  of  others.  I  don’t  call 
that  mean  or  shabby  work.  I  would  call  it  mean  or  shabby  if 
a  man  were  building  up  a  great  fortune  to  spend  on  himself. 
If  that  was  his  object,  what  could  be  more  mean  F  You  go 
into  slums  and  dens;  you  interest  yourself  in  the  poorest 


show  you  a  very  small  bit  of  the  training  that  I  think  a  wretches  that  are  alive ;  you  give  your  days  and  your  nights  to 


man  should  go  through  before  he  gets  up  in  Parliament 
with  some  delightfully  accurate  scheme  in  his  hand  for 
the  amelioration  of  millions  of  human  beings — of  whose 
condition  he  does  not  really  know  the  smallest  particular. 
It  is  not  the  picturesque  side  of  legislation.  It  is  not  heroic. 
But  then  if  you  want  a  fine,  bold,  ambitious  flight  of  states¬ 
manship  you  have  only  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  in 
every  college  you  will  find  twenty  young  meu  ready  to 
remodel  the  British  Constitution  in  five  minutes.” 

They  walked  once  more  up  to  the  window;  Lord  Wil- 
lowby  was  still  asleep,  in  the  hushed  yellow-lit  room.  Had 
they  been  out  a  quarter  of  an  hour — half  an  hour  F  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  say ;  their  rapidly  growing  intimacy 
and  friendly  confidence  took  no  heed  of  time. 

**  And  it  is  very  disheartening  work,”  he  added,  with  a  sigh* 
**  The  deg^radation,  physical  and  mental,  you  see  on  the  faces 
you  meet  in  these  slums  is  terrible.  You  begin  to  despair  of 
any  legislation.  Then  the  children — their  white  faces,  their 
poor,  stunted  bodies,  their  weary  eyes — thank  God  you  have 
never  seen  that  sight.  I  can  stand  most  things — I  am  not  a 
very  soft-hearted  person— but — but  I  can’t  stand  the  sight  of 
those  children.” 

She  had  never  heard  a  man’s  sob  before.  She  was  terrified, 
overawed.  But  the  next  moment  be  had  burst  into  a  laugh, 
and  was  talking  in  rather  a  gay  and  excited  fashion. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  **  I  should  like  to  have  my  try  at  heroic 
legislation  too.  I  should  like  to  be  made  absolute  sovereign 
and  autocrat  of  this  country  for  one  week.  Do  you  know  what 
I  should  do  on  day  number  one  F  I  should  go  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  form  the  Court  of  the  great  City  Guilds,  and  I 


studying  what  you  can  do  for  them ;  and  you  call  all  that  care, 
and  trouble,  and  self-sacrifice  mean  and  shabby !  ” 

**  But  you  forget,”  said  he,  coldly,  **  what  is  my  object.  I 
am  serving  my  apprenticeship.  I  want  these  facts  for  my  own 
purposes.  You  pay  a  politician  for  his  trouble  by  giving  him 
a  reputation,  which  is  the  object  of  his  life - ” 

*^Mr.  Balfour,”  she  said,  proudly,  ”I  don’t  know  much 
about  public  men.  You  may  say  what  you  please  about  them. 
But  I  think  I  know  a  little  about  you.  And  it  b  useless  your 
saying  such  things  to  me.” 

For  a  second  he  felt  ashamed  of  hb  habit  of  self-dep^ia- 
tion ;  the  courage  of  the  girl  was  a  rebuke — was  an  appeal  to 
a  higher  candour. 

**  A  man  has  need  to  beware,”  he  said.  **  It  b  safest  to  put 
the  lowest  construction  on  your  own  conduct ;  it  will  not  be 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  general  opinion.  But  I  did  wrong. 
Lady  Syl?ia,  in  talking  like  that  to  you.  You  have  a  great 
faith  in  your  friends.  You  could  inspire  any  man  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself - ” 

He  paused  for  a  moment;  but  it  was  not  to  hear  the 
nightingale  sing,  or  to  listen  to  the  whispering  of  the  wind  in 
the  dark  elms.  It  was  to  gain  courage  for  a  further  frankness. 

'^It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  life  of  thb 
country,”  said  he,  if  there  were  more  women  like  you — ready 
to  give  generous  encouragement,  ready  to  believe  in  the 
dbinterestedness  of  a  man,  aud  with  a  full  faith  in  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  work.  I  can  imagine  the  good  fortune  of  a  man 
who,  after  being  harassed  and  buffeted  about — perhaps  by  hb 
own  self-criticism  as  much  as  by  the  opinions  of  others— could 


would  say  to  them,  *  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  you  would  be  always  find  in  hb  own  home  consolation,  and  trust,  and 
far  better  in  health  and  morab  if  you  would  cease  to  spend  courage.  Look  at  hb  independence;  he  would  be  able  to 
your  revenues  on  banquets  at  five  guineas  a  head.  You  have  satisfy,  or  he  would  try  to  satisfy,  one  opinion  that  would  be 
had  quite  as  much  of  that  as  is  good  for  you.  Now  I  propose  of  more  value  to  him  than  that  of  all  the  world  beside.  What 
to  take  over  the  whole  of  the  property  at  present  in  your  hands ;  would  ho  care  about  the  ingratitude  of  others,  so  long  as  he 
and  if  I  find  any  reasonable  bequest  in  favour  of  fishmongers,  had  his  reward  in  his  own  home  But  it  b  a  picture,  a 
or  skinners,  or  any  other  poor  tradesmen,  that  I  will  admmbter  ;  dream. 
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^  Oonld  ft  woman  be  all  that  to  a  man  P  ”  the  girl  asked,  in 
a  low  Toice. 

<<  You  could/’  said  he,  boldly,  and  he  stopped  and  confronted 
ker,  and  took  both  her  trembling  hands  in  his.  **  Lady  Sylvia, 
when  I  hare  dreamed  that  dream,  it  was  your  fisce  I  saw  in  it. 
You  are  the  noblest  woman  I  have  known.  1— well,  I  must  say 
it  now — I  love  you,  and  have  loved  you  almost  since  the  first 
moment  1  saw  you.  That  is  the  truth.  If  1  have  pained 
you — well,  you  will  forgive  me  after  I  have  gone— and  this 
will  be  the  last  of  it - ” 

She  bad  withdrawn  her  hands,  and  now  stood  before  him, 
her  eyes  cast  down,  her  heart  beating  so  that  she  could  not 
speak. 

^  If  I  have  pained  you,”  said  he,  after  a  moment  or  two  of 
anxious  silence,  **  my  presumption  will  bring  its  own  punish¬ 
ment  Lady  Sylvia,  shall  I  take  you  back  to  the  Hall  P  ” 

She  put  one  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

I  am  afraid,”  she  said,  and  he  could  but  scarcely  hear  the 
low  and  trembling  words.  **  How  can  I  be  to  you — what  you 
described  P  It  is  so  much — I  have  never  thought  of  it — and 
if  I  should  fail  to  be  all  that  you  expect  P  ” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

**  I  have  no  fear.  Will  you  try  P  ” 

**  Yes,”  she  answered — and  now  she  looked  up  into  his  face, 
with  her  wet  eyes  full  of  love,  and  hope,  and  generous  self¬ 
surrender.  “  I  will  try  to  be  to  you  all  that  you  could  wish 
me  to  be.” 

**  Sylvia,  my  wife  I  ”  was  all  he  said  in  reply ;  and  indeed 
there  was  not  much  need  for  further  speech  between  these 
two.  The  silence  of  the  beautiful  night  was  eloquence  enough. 
And  then  from  time  to  time  they  had  the  clear,  sweet  singing 
of  the  nightingale,  and  the  stirring  of  the  night- wind  among 
the  trees. 

By-and-by  they  went  back  to  the  Hall — they  walked  arm- 
in-arm,  with  a  great  peace  and  joy  in  their  hearts;  and  they 
re-entered  the  dining-room.  Lord  Willowby  started  up  in  his 
ea^-chair,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

**  Bless  me,”  said  he,  with  one  of  his  violent  smiles,  I  have 
been  asleep.” 

His  lordship  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  his  word  must  be 
taken.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  he  had  not  been  asleep 

at  all. 
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TAe  Invasions  of  England.  A  History  of  the  Fast,  with  Lessons 
for  the  Future.  Hy  Captain  H.  M.  Hozior.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  always  unpleasant  for  the  reviewer  when  his 
duty  compels  him  io  criticise  severely  any  book  coming 
fix)m  a  pen  which  has  previously  given  promise  of  really 
good  work.  In  Captain  Hozier’s  former  publication, 
‘The  Seven  Weeks’  War,’ there  were  certainly  plenty 
of  faults,  but  the  work  in^cated  the  existence  of  con¬ 
siderable  literary  ability  in  its  author,  as  well  as  a  fairly 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  military  science.  His 
present  more  pretentious  effort  does  not  fulfil  this  early 
promise,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  we 
cannot  recognise  the  slightest  advance.  The  book  may 
be  accurately  described  as  a  military  history  of  England, 
written  in  the  flowery  diction,  and  from  the  peculiar 
point  of  view,  of  a  social  correspondent.  It  is  evident 
that  Captain  Hozier  nad  in  his  mind  but  one  controlling 
idea,  when  he  determined  to  write  about  the  many  in¬ 
vasions  of  Great  Britain.  Like  military  men  in  general, 
he  believes  that  the  safety  of  tbe  commonwealth 
demands  an  immediate  and  substantial  increase  of  the 
home  land  forces,  and  he  endeavours  to  establish  this 
position  by  showing  how  easily  England  has  been  over¬ 


run,  on  repeated  occasions,  by  foreig^n  invaders.  Putting 
his  argument  as  fairly  as  we  can,  it  amounts  to  this ; 
that  because,  in  former  times,  the  land  forces  often 
proved  unequal  to  staying  the  progress  of  an  invader,  our 
present  duty  is  so  to  strengthen  those  forces  that 
England  would  be  absolutely  safe  against  invasion. 
The  argument  might  be  good  enough  if  surrounding 
circumstances  were  the  same  now  as  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  that  event,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  maintain  a  larger 
military  establishment  at  home,  be  the  cost  what  it 
might,  so  as  to  ensure  ourselves  against  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  our  aucestors.  But  in  one  main  particular, 
governing  the  whole  situation,  the  defence  of  our  shores 
rests  on  an  altogether  different  footing  to  what  it  did 
formerly.  Captain  Hozier  himself  shows — it  is  curious 
that  ho  should  not  see  the  force  of  the  fact — that 
England  has  never  yet  been  successfully  invaded  when 
she  held  command  of  the  seas.  For  instance,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  as  the  author  states,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  by  the  French 
off*  Beachy  Head  in  1690,  the  country  lay  exposed  to 
invasion,  and  that  the  available  troops  could  have  made 
but  slight  resistance.  William  was  away  with  the  flower 
of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  had  the  30,000  French 
soldiers  then  encamped  near  Dunkirk  crossed  the 
Channel,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  London.  But  whv 
were  our  shores  thus  defenceless  ?  Because  the  French 
had  been  allowed  to  become  so  supreme  at  sea,  that 
whereas  their  fleet  under  De  Tourville  numbered  sixty- 
eight  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty-two  fire-ships,  the 
allied  squadrons  only  contained  fifty-six  pennants  all 
told,  and  their  united  artillery  was  not  one-fourth  of 
that  on  board  the  enemy’s  ships.  In  this  case,  there¬ 
fore,  and  it  is  a  fairly  typical  one,  invasion  was 
only  rendered  possible  trough  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  English  Government  in  allowing  naval  supremacy 
to  fall  into  foreign  hands.  Exactly  the  reverse  occurred 
when,  some  three  years  afterwards,  this  first  condition 
of  our  national  safety  was  scrupulously  observed.  At  the 
battle  of  Cape  La  Hogue,  the  combined  Dutch  and  British 
fleets  were  very  considerably  stronger  than  the  French, 
which  latter  was  accordingly  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  the  projected  invasion  of  England  came  to  an  end. 
So  throughout  the  history  of  this  country ;  whenever  she 
held  command  of  the  seas,  her  shores  proved  inviolable, 
whereas  when  some  foreign  nation  had  temporarily  won 
the  maritime  supremacy,  these  isles  were  nearly  sure  to 
witness  an  invasion.  The  plain  lesson  taught  by  these 
experiences  is,  therefore,  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  always  maintain  a  fleet  capable  at  least  of  sweep¬ 
ing  the  Channel.  This  we  now  possess,  and  the  fii^t 
essential  for  successful  defence  is  thus  secured — that  es¬ 
sential  which  English  history  proves  to  be  all  powerful. 
Captain  Hozier  would,  in  addition,  like  to  see  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  of  the  land  forces,  obviously  forgetting,  in 
his  military  zeal,  that  even  wealthy  England  could  not 
afford  to  maintain  swollen  armaments  both  at  sea  and  on 
shore.  No  nation  in  the  world  does  so ;  no  country 
could  long  stand  such  a  drain  on  its  resources,  financial, 
economical,  and  physical.  Continental  Powers  have,  it 
is  true,  huge  armies,  but  they  spend  comparatively  little 
on  their  navies.  The  exigencies  of  our  insular  position 
have  compelled  us  to  adopt  the  opposite  policy,  and 
unless  the  experience  of  centuries  goes  for  nothing,  we 
act  wisely  and  prudently  in  thus  making  our  battle-ships 
the  first  line  of  defence. 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  averred  that  the  literary  merits 
of  these  two  bulky  volumes  are  superior  to  the  unstable 
argument  which  forms  their  real  raison  d'etre.  Even  in 
the  introduction,  the  author  treats  his  readers  to  a  piece 
of  religious  clap-trap  which  is  an  offence  and  an  insult  to 
ordinary  understanding.  After  starting  the  absurd  theory 
that  “  troops  thoroughly  confident  of  immortality,  or 
totally  sceptical  of  futurity,”  have  invariably  conquered 
”  men  who  were  believers  in  heart,  but  indifferent  in 
life,”^  he  thus  adduces  the  Franco-German  War  as  a 
convincing  proof.  “  The  last  war  between  Germany  and 
France  showed  the  truly  believing  or  philosophically 
rationalistic  German  encounter,  without  emotion  and  witi 
unvarying  victory,  the  Frenchman,  a  believer  in  heart, 
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bat  an  atheist  in  life.**  Surely  this  is  the  most  perverse 
misinterpretation  of  history  ever  printed.  The  French 
were  beaten,  because  they  were  vilely  commanded, 
badly  ^  supplied,  ill-disciplined,  and  had  far  fewer 
men  in  tiie  held  than  the  enemy.  Gan  any  human 
being  of  moderate  sanity  believe  that  victory  would 
have  gone  the  other  way  under  such  unequal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  if  every  French  soldier  had  been 
a  really  practical  religionist  all  the  days  of  his  life  ? 
It  is  unusual  to  find  a  clever  man  writing  such  arrant 
nonsense,  and  we  can  only  therefore  attribute  the  offence 
in^the  present  instance  to  a  conviction  in  the  author*s 
mind  that  his  book  would  be  read  by  none  but  the  very 
young,  and  perhaps  the  very  old.  We  must  also 
seriously  object  to  the  special  correspondent  style  being 
employed  for  writing  anything  that  affects  to  be  history. 
The  graphic  pen  may  be  an  admirable  implement  for 
certain  purposes,  but  it  is  distinctly  out  of  place  in  a 
work  lilfe  the  present.  Besides,  Captain  Hosier  is  not 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  bubbling  words.  When  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  English  people 
really  desired  the  return  of  James  II.,  after  the  bigot 
had  been  driven  from  the  throne,  our  author  affirms 
that  the  Jacobites  believed  “  England  was  ready  to  hail 
the  precious  guerdon,  which  for  a  moment  she  had  un¬ 
gratefully  cast  aside.**  If  James  was  really  regarded  as 
“  a  guerdon  **  by  his  followers,  we  can  only  imagine  that 
people  understood  the  word  differently  in  those  days. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  find  it  stated  that 
Louvois  “  well  knew  that  men  eager  to  retain  power  in 
their  native  land,  catch  at  straws  of  popular  feeling  and 
endorse  them  as  the  great  current  of  public  opinion  ?  ** 
To  endorse  straws  as  currents  is,  perhapis,  the  most  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  metaphors  ever  perpetrated  by  hasty 
writer.  There,  we  think,  lies  the  secret  of  Captain  Hozier’s 
present  failure  to  write  a  good  book  on  a  capital  subject. 
A  scientifically  written  history  of  the  many  invasions  of 
England  would  have  needed  great  research  and  pains¬ 
taking  industry.  These  the  author  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  devote  to  the  task,  and  he  therefore  dished  up  merely 
the  dry  bones  of  our  military  history  as  a  nation,  barely 
spicing  the  meagre  fare  with  some  casual  talk  about 
invasions.  Two  volumes  had  to  be  filled  under  a  certain 
title  ;  to  collect  solid  material  for  even  one  might  have 
required  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble ;  the  author's 
name  would  be  certain  to  make  the  publication  sell 
almost  equally  well,  whether  good  or  bad ;  hence  the 
hotch-potch  now  before  us.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
care  which  Captain  Hozier  has  thought  fit  to  expend  on 
what  certainly  pretends  to  be  an  important  work,  we 
will  only  quote  what  he  writes  about  the  1st  Boyal 
Dragoons: — **It  had,  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  formed  part  of  the  fortress  of  Tangier." 
We  think  the  officers  of  that  distinguished  regiment 
will  feel  slightly  surprised  on  learning  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a  fortification  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  It  is 
with  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to  pass  these 
strictures,  but  there  would  be  a  want  of  common 
charity  in  not  warning  Captain  Hozier  that  the  broad 
road  of  book-making  inevitably  leads  to  literary  de¬ 
struction. 


KEATS. 

T!%e  Poetical  WorJce  of  John  Keats.  Chronologically  arranged 
and  edited,  with  a  Memoir.  By  Lord  Houghton.  London: 
Ceorge  Bell  and  Sons. 

It  is  perhaps  only  lately  that  Keats  has  finally  taken 
in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  that  position  which 
the  best  critics  have  for  a  long  time  demanded  for  him, 
a  position,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  adult  English  poets 
and  in  the  first  •  rank  of  these.  He  has  ceased  to  be 
classed  among  infant  prodigies  and  poetical  might-have- 
beens,  among  such  "  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown  " 
as  Kirke  White  and  Herbert  Knowles  ;  the  thoughtful 
student  will  hardly  even  admit  the  name  of  Chatterton 
to  a  place  by  the  side  of  his.  It  has  become  plain  that 
in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth,  and  the  deplorable  brevity 
of  his  career,  Keats  left  behind  him  work  in  which  very 
few  of  the  elements  of  immaturity  are  to  be  found.  He 


had  long  passed  the  period  of  imitation,  but  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  ceaseless  imitation  since.  He  is,  indeed,  in 
a  sense  untrue  of  any  other  poet  of  his  period,  the  father  of 
what  poetry  has  b^n  developed  sinoo  his  day,  and  it  is, 
in  this  connexion,  instructive  to  note  how  poor  has  been 
the  much- vaunted  influence  of  Wordsworth  on  our  nine* 
teenth  centi^  poets  in  comparison  with  the  quietauthority 
of  Keats.  With  regard  to  the  development  of  his  own 
work,  the  Aldine  edition  under  review  gives  us  oppor¬ 
tunities  never  so  obviously  given  before  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  that  masterlv  imagination.  The  poems  are 
here  printed,  as  strictly  as  may  be,  in  chronological 
order.  We  said  just  now  that  Keats  outlived  the  period 
of  youthful  imitation.  In  the  face  of  his  poems,  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  he  ever  entered  it.  Passing  the  lines 
consciously  modelled  after  Spenser*s,  and  the  two  very 
bad  addresses  "to  some  ladies,**  which  latter  merely 
show  a  hand  still  seeking  its  proper  instrument,  we 
come,  past  a  noticeable  "  Ode  to  Apollo,**  imitative  of 
Collins,  to  the  wonderful  "  Hymn  to  Apollo,**  and  we 
are  already  face  to  face  with  a  wholly  new  strength  in 
poetry.  It  is  classed  among  the  poems  of  the  early  part 
of  1815 — that  is  to  say,  when  Keats  was  nineteen.  Wo 
doubt  if  anyone  has  ever  at  that  age  composed  a  poem 
so  truly  original,  so  magically  stirring,  as  this  d^ica- 
tion  of  a  life  to  the  service  of  Apollo.  It  is  complete  ; 
not  a  line  too  much,  not  a  line  too  little ;  it  is  new  in 
imagery,  in  aspiration,  in  metric  form ;  in  brief,  it  is  a 
masterpiece.  In  the  lines  "  To  Hope  **  there  was  some 
return,  perhaps,  to  allegory  and  the  commonplace  of 
Beattie,  but  there  ceases  all  trace  of  the  false  rhetoric  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  "  Specimen  of  an  Induc¬ 
tion  ’*  is  pure  Keats,  in  the  loose  romantic  manner  of 
"  Endymion,"  the  beautiful  abandonment  of  Fletcher 
being  already  acquired  and  assimilated  in  the  full-grown 
spirit  of  a  conquering  poet.  "  Calidore  **  is  more  oha* 
racteristic  still. 

Nor  will  a  bee  buzz  round  two  swelling  peaches, 

Before  Uie  point  of  his  light  shallop  reives  ^ 

Thoso  marble  steps  that  Uirongh  the  water  dip* 

How  strange  it  seems  that  his  own  generation  could  not 
distinguish  between  such  writi^  and  the  lax  good- 
natured  verses  of  Leigh  Hunt  1  Tnen  come  the  earliest 
sonnets,  not  good  indeed,  hardly  worth  preservation, 
except  from  an  antiquarian  and  historical  point  of  view,  but 
fully  in  the  style  peculiar  then  to  their  author.  "  I  stood 
tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill,**  on  the  contrary,  is  thoroughly 
delightful,  and  goes  far  to  show  that  Keats  mastered 
the  heroic  couplet  earliest.  Nothing  could  be  sweeter, 
fresher,  or  more  charming  than  this  feast  of  beauty. 

“  Sleep  and  Poetry,**  again,  a  little  over-does  the  pulpy 
richness  and  lush  growth  of  stylo  and  fancy,  and  marn, 
perhaps,  the  direction  in  which  gifts,  as  fine  as  his, 
without  his  still  finer  judgment,  would  have  finally  gone 
wrong.  "  Think  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so,**  is  the  eaniest 
of  many  perfect  songs ;  “  Nymph  of  the  downward 
smile  **  is  the  first  thoroughly  successful  of  the  rapidly- 
improving  sonnets.  He  is  now  capable  of  expressing 
himself  characteristically  and  originally  on  all  the  instru¬ 
ments.  How  old  is  he  r  He  has  not  yet  completed  his 
twenty-first  year. 

From  this  point,  1816,  until  the  autumn  of  1820,  four 
full  years  were  given  for  the  marvellous  fruitage  to 
ripen.  How  rich,  strong,  and  precious  the  harvest  wm 
we  all  know.  But  while  insisting  on  the  inherent  origi¬ 
nality  of  most  of  the  writings  oi  Keats,  we  are  not,  of 
course,  blind  to  the  colouring  successively  thrown  over 
his  works  by  the  great  poets  of  the  past.  Spenser, 
Fletcher,  Ariosto,  and  Milton  successively  ruled  his  affec¬ 
tions,  and  all  left  their  mark  upon  his  poems,  not  as  an 
internal  but  an  external  impression.  In  the  case  of  the- 
first  three  this  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  regretted.  Any 
trace  of  the  colour  of  Ariosto  seen  on  the  surface  of  "  the 
Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  **  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  so 
overborne  by  the  glow  of  the  native  hues  beneath  as  to 
form  a  more  harmonising  film.  The  relation  of  "  Hy¬ 
perion  ’*  to  “  Paradise  Lost,’*  on  the  other  hwd,  is  a 
much  more  intimate  matter.  No  doubt  at  this  latest 
period  of  the  poet’s  intellectual  health,  his  genius  was 
undergoing  a  crisis,  and  would  have  soon  drifted  into  ft 
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oondition  of  imAg^iiuttioii  which  would  have  made  it  un- 
poasible  for  him  to  have  completed  this  glorious  but  too 
Miltonic  fragment  Certainly  “Endymion**  is  more 
loved  the  peculiar  lovers  of  Keats  than  “  Hyperion/’ 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  greater  luxuriance 
of  the  theme,  but  partly  also,  surelv,  because  he  was 
strong  enough  to  subdue  Fletcher,  but  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  reduce  Milton  to  thraldom.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable,  after  all,  that  his  eventual  epic  style  would  have 
been  that  of  the  **  Odes,**  certainly  the  purest  and 
noblest  poems  he  has  left,  and  those  which  are  most 
essentially  characteristic  of  his  genius  at  its  best.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  years  of  maturity 
and  practice  could  have  enabled  even  his  supreme  faculty 
to  surpass  the  lines  on  **  Autumn,**  or  the  **  Ode  to 
Psyche.**  Not  less  masterly  were  his  sonnets,  but  be¬ 
cause  less  serene  and  more  passionate,  less  scnlptu^squo 
and  more  throbbing  with  life-blood,  therefore  less  safe 
guides  as  to  the  absolute  direction  of  his  adult  manner, 
in  all  oases  this  much  we  may  most  confidently  say,  that 
of  no  poet  who  ever  died  so  young  could  it  with  so 
much  certainty  be  affirmed  that  he  would,  if  spared, 
have  persevered  nobly  in  his  poetic  career,  as  of  Keats. 
Bhelley  might  have  passed  away  into  metaphysics  and 
sociology,  Byron  would  most  probably  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  ny  the  political  life,  but  Keats  most  to  the  end 
of  the  longest  course  have  held  his  western  island  in 
fealty  to  Apollo. 

To  return  more  particularly  to  the  edition  before  ns. 
Lord  Houghton  prefixes  a  new  variation  of  his  oft-repeated 
story  of  the  brief  life  and  death.  It  has  been  a  labour 
of  love  to  him  no  doubt,  and  it  will  be  a  garland  of 
lasting  honour  to  his  memory  that  he  most  of  all  men 
living  has  quickened  and  preserved  the  memory  of  this 
great  poet.  The  new  short  biography  possesses  some 
^ight  features  that  are  novel ;  they  are  of  private  im¬ 
portance,  but  every  name,  every  book  that  concerned 
keats,  concerns  also  the  world  at  large.  The  Life 
and  Letters,**  originally  published  in  two  volumes, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  enthralling  and 
most  touching  memoirs  in  all  literature,  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  Wo  would  urge  upon  Loi'd  Houghton 
the  expediency  of  reviving  this  most  admirable  work. 

Of  poems  never  before  included  in  any  edition  of 
Keats,  the  first  version  of  **  Hj^erion,**  extending  to 
nearly  500  lines,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  But 
readers  who  are  not  in  tlie  possession  of  the  “Life 
and  Letters  **  will  be  delighted  to  secure  those  fugitive 
pieces,  airy  flights  of  familiar  song,  in  which  Keats 
excelled  to  so  singular  a  degree.  In  desiring  to  present 
before  us  everythmg  that  Keats  wrote,  or  can  have  been 
supposed  to  write,  Lord  Houghton  has  thought  well 
to  add  two  pieces  brought  to  him  by  George  Byron,  the 
author  of  those  forged  letters  of  Shelleys,  which  Mr. 
Browning  was  induced  to  publish,  and  which  he  so  im¬ 
mediately  withdrew.  Verses  coming  from  such  a  source 
may  well  be  eyed  with  suspicion,  but  it  would  take  a 

Ct  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  persuade  us  that 
ts  wrote  the  octosyllabic  fragment  commencing 
“  What  sylph-like  form,**  a  piece  that  resembles  most 
the  very  early  verses  tainted  with  the  diction  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  which,  unlike  those,  is  not 
enlivened  ly  a  single  felicity  of  phrase.  This,  however, 
may  possib^  be  genuine ;  not  so  much  can  l^  said  in 
favour  of  the  sonnet  that  closes  the  present  volume. 
Keats  mav  sometimes  have  been  fantastic,  but  he  never 
wrote  such  stupid  nonsense  as — 

the  grain  of  sand 

But  rolls  a  bright  and  million-peopled  land, 

And  hath  its  Eves  and  Ekiens, — so  I  deem, 

and  there  are  worse  things  lower  down.  In  fact,  we  are 
distressed  to  find  this  sonnet  here.  There  was  always 
something  that  suggested  a  pensive  melancholy  in 
cloaing  the  volume  with  that  last- written  line,  so  full  of 
sensuous  mystery, 

llalf-passionlsss,  and  so  swoon  on  to  death. 

One  was  glad  to  close  the  book  with  that  harmonious 
prophecy  in  one*s  ears. 


ARNOTT*S  PHYSICS. 

Elements  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neill  Amott, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition.  Editra  by  Alexander 
Bain,  LL.D.,  and  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Lon¬ 
don:  Longmans.  1876. 

The  late  Neill  Amott  was  a  very  remarkable  man. 
He  was  a  combination  of  two  gifts — mechanical  inven¬ 
tion,  and  popular  scientific  exposition  ;  and  carried  both 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  His  best  known 
inventions  are  the  stove  and  the  smokeless  grate,  the 
balance  chimney  ventilator  and  the  water  bed;  but 
many  other  valuable  devices  sprang  from  his  ingenious 
brain. 

It  was  in  1827  that  he  took  the  world  by  storm.  The 
publication,  in  that  year,  of  the  first  volume  of  the 

*  Elements  of  Physics,’  was  probably  the  greatest  “  sen¬ 
sation  **  ever  mad^e  by  a  scientific  work,  purely  as  an 
exposition.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  few  days ; 
a  second  had  to  be  followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a 
fifth,  in  as  many  years.  If  the  author  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  keeping  it  up  by  the  necessary  improvements,  it 
would  have  long  continued  to  distance  all  competition  in 
its  own  walk.  It  had  an  equal  run  in  America,  and 
was  translated  into  nearly  all  the  continental  languages. 
The  popularity  of  the  book  was  not  due  to  any 
meretricious  qualities.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
profusion  of  interesting  examples,  but  these  interfered 
less  than  in  almost  any  other  popular  work  with  the 
understanding  of  the  doctrines — in  fact,  were,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  aids  to  the  proper  end  of  the  teacher. 
The  best  proof  of  this  was  the  number  of  individual 
minds  that  were  stimulated  to  a  scientific  or  intellectual 
career  by  the  study  of  the  work.  The  hearty  testimony 
borne  by  Herschel  and  Whewell  to  the  merits  of  the 

*  Physics,*  scientific  as  well  as  expository,  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  infusion  of  clap-trap. 

It  would  be  easy  to  set  forth  the  art,  or  rather  the 
genius,  of  Amott,  in  the  composition  of  his  book.  He 
bad  great  literary  power,  in  the  mere  command  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  sentences,  which 
are  b6th  lucid  and  flowing.  Many  scientific  writers 
have  had  this  much.  But  he  had  also  a  thorough  and 
unfaltering  perception  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
an  average  reader,  and  never  for  a  moment  presumed 
too  much  upon  these.  He  laboured,  with  no  small 
success,  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  natural  philosophy 
down  to  a  level  of  mind  that  had  never  before  been  per¬ 
meated  by  them ;  and,  if  any  part  of  the  subject  was 
hopelessly  intractable,  he  passed  it  by. 

Besides  bis  amassed  store  of  popular  illustrations, 
stated  in  easy  language,  the  work  bad  the  farther  chsirm 
of  a  species  of  sentiment  or  eloquence,  often  enough 
attempted  in  connexion  with  science,  but  not  often  so 
well  kept  up.  The  author  fully  complied  with  Plato’s 
condition  of  philosophical  teaching — to  exhibit  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  Cosmos.  His  eloquent 
passages  on  this  subject,  together  with  his  choicest 
illustrations  of  physical  laws,  were  largely  adopted  into 
the  common  school  reading-books. 

The  popularity  of  the  work  made  the  author  more 
widely  knowu  and  sought  after  in  his  profession,  and 
led  to  his  being  consulted  in  important  public  questions. 
This,  together  with  his  inventions  in  warming  and 
ventilation,  took  oif  his  mind  from  the  completion  and 
emendation  of  the  ‘  Physics ;  *  while,  after  the  fifth  edition, 
he  suspended  its  farther  issue  until  he  should  have 
time  to  finish  it  as  he  wished.  Hence  the  book,  being 
out  of  print,  lost  its  commanding  position  for  many 
years.  It  was  not  until  his  final  retirement  from  prac¬ 
tice,  when  he  was  approaching  his  seventieth  year,  that 
he  seriously  set  his  mind  to  preparing  a  new  and 
completed  edition.  He  was  occupied  for  several  years 
with  the  task,  and,  in  1864,  brought  out  the  sixth 
edition,  which  was  still  received  by  the  public  with 
favour.  The  new  matter  was  not  wanting  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  felicity  and  unction.  The  style  had  not  degene¬ 
rated,  but  the  subject  was  not  fully  brought  up  to  the 
time,  although  doubtless  he  supposed  it  was.  He 
survived  the  edition  several  years  ;  and  believing  in  the 
persistent  vitality  of  his  work,  enjoined  upon  his 


m 


exeontors,  the  present  editors,  its  repnblication  in  a 
cheaper  form,  allowing  them  to  introdnce  any  noedfal 
amendments. 

The  editors,  although  not  professionally  connected 
with  the  immediate  snbject,  are  yet  known  for  studies 
closely  allied  to  it.  They  have  shown  themselves  aware 
of  the  backward  state  oi  the  exposition  in  manv  parts. 


partially  explains  the  fiEiot  that  in  the  plains  the  Kash* 
miri  Bndimans  are  not  held  of  much  account.  In  the 
plains,  your  doorkeeper  may  be  a  Brahman,  and  his  low. 
caste  felloW'Servants  will  address  his  worship  as 
**  Maharaj,”  but  he  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  called 
hipiself  a  Pundit.  Mr.  Drew  gives  some  veiy  interesting 


operated,  they  do  not  inform  us  ;  and,  as  they  have  as¬ 
sociated  with  themselves  a  third  party,  Mr.  John  Cook, 
mathematical  master  in  Arbroath  Acaaemy,  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Cook  has  had  a  pretty  large,  if  not  a  principal, 
share  in  the  new  matter. 


state  in  the  world.**  Self-government — with  representa* 
tion  of  minorities  —  appears  to  have  been  fairly  de* 
veloped  in  these  bill  villages :  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  But  we  question  whether  re^  self* 
government,  not  only  of  villages,  but  of  groups  of 


We  should  say,  from  a  rough  estimate,  that  a  full  half  villages,  by  means  of  representatives  from  each,  exists 


Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  many  additions  were  Mr.  Drew’s  chapter  on  polo  will  bo  read  with  plea* 
obviously  necessary.  In  Mechanics,  there  has  been  sure  by  those  who^ow  anything  of  the  game,  which  is 
more  permanence,  and  Amott’s  exposition  is  less  inter-  one  of  unknown  antiquity.  From  a  history  of  the  reign 
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been  delighted  to  handle  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  but  pears  to  have  been  almost  extinct  in  India,  when,  in 
scarcely  touched  upon  even  in  his  latest  edition.  1866,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Punjab,  from  each  end 

However  the  work  of  revision  may  have  been  dis-  of  the  Himalayan  chain.  Mr.  Drew  describes  the  dif- 


tributed  among  the  three  editors,  they  have  been  sue-  ferent  modes  of  playing  the  game,  also  furnishing 
cessful  in  bringing  up  the  subjects  to  the  most  recent  sketches  of  the  various  sorts  of  polo  sticks.  We 
views,  and  in  illustrating  them  by  well-chosen  examples  think  he  under-estimates  the  number  of  fatal  aoci* 
and  diagrams.  It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  trace  the  dents  at  polo.  Considerably  more  than  three  English- 
disadvantages  of  leaving  an  author  in  the  hands  of  three  men  must  have  been  killed  by  it  within  ten  years ; 
emendators,  in  the  absence  of  perfect  harmony  of  ex-  and  as  for  the  minor  accidents,  of  a  more  or  less 
pression  regarding  the  leading  doctrine  of  conservation  serions  nature,  they  are  past  counting  The  last  fatal 
of  force,  which  from  its  nature  crops  up  at  many  case  from  Upper  India  occurred  at  the  Delhi  assemblage, 
different  places.  the  victim  l^ing  Captain  Clayton,  an  aide-de-camp  to 

The  work  is  one  likely  to  keep  its  place  among  the  Viceroy.  Mr.  Drew  says  that  accidents  never  occur 
treatises  on  a  similar  scale.  Extending  to  nearly  900  among  the  Kashmiri  players ;  and  this  he  attributes  to 
pages,  it  comprises  a  tolerably  full  body  of  information  the  mode  of  play — both  sides  running  after  the  ball, 
m  all  the  branches,  while  the  reader  has  still  the  benefit  instead  of  being  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  The 
of  the  expository  genius  and  eloquence  that  charmed  native  trick  of  hooking  each  other’s  sticks  enlivens  the 
and  astonished  the  world  forty  years  ago,  and  has  not  game  considerably ;  but,  says  Mr.  Drew,  “  I  cannot 
yet  been  superseded.  recommend  it  for  Englishmen;  their  tempers  will  not 

- stand  the  interruption  and  consequent  vexation ;  they 

tried  it,  and  disused  it,  in  Upper  India.  Whether,  with 
THE  JUMMOO  TERRITORY.  the  cooler  air  and  the  other  sedative  surroundings  at 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Terntoriee.  By  ^  adopted,  I  will  not  presume  to 

Frederic  Drew.  London  :  Edward  Stanford.  judge.” 

At  present  an  assistant-master  at  Eton,  Mr.  Drew 
was,  from  1862  to  1872,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  L’ART 

Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  and  he  evidently  made  the  most  .  .  ! 

of  his  chances  of  observation  while  in  that  beautiful  L*Art,  Tome  VII.  Parie:  Libraine  de  I’Art. 

land.  His  work  is  an  admirable  guide-book  as  well  as  It  is  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  L*Ari  came 
description  of  The  Happy  Valley.”  It  would  be  im-  into  existence,  but  in  that  brief  sp^e  it  has  onrown 
possible  to  give,  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  an  adequate  mighty,  a  young  Hercules  among  journals,  and*  few 
idea  of  the  variety  of  its  contents.  Enough  to  say  that  would,  we  should  think,  contest  its  right  to  first  place 
the  volume  contains  as  much  information  about  topo-  among  art  publications,  none  to  the  first  rank.  For  it 
graphy,  races  of  people,  routes,  history,  sceneiy,  local  is  what  so  few  art  magazines  are — not  a  serial  confined 
customs,  and  m^ans  of  travelling,  as  any  ordinary  solely  within  the  limits  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
visitor  to  EAshmir  would  care  to  know.  We  should  architecture,  but  recognising  the  fact,  if  even  as  yet 
not  like  to  say  that  the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir  enjoys  not  sufficiently,  still  hopefully,  that  art  is  more  by  much 
any  specially  high  reputation  among  the  English  in  than  these  alone.  The  especial  interest  of  L^Art  is  its 
India ;  but  Mr.  Drew  knew  him  personally,  and  his  cosmopolitan  nature ;  it  is  not  for  France  solely,  it  is  for 
opinion  of  him  is  therefore  entitled  to  respect.  His  all  the  world,  wherever  art  is  understood  or  sought 
account  of  His  Highness  is  rather  pleasant,  and  the  after.  Could  L*Art  have  existed  some  few  centuries 
few  pages  devoted  to  the  chieffs  durbars  are  an  since,  it  would  have  been  written  in  Latin,  the  common 
interesting  as  well  as  faithful  description  of  the  daily  tongue  of  scholars ;  now  it  is  justly  in  French,  the  most 
routine  in  an  ordinarily  well-regulated  Oriental  Court,  universal  of  modem  languages,  the  p^neral  medium  of 
A  student  of  history  will  recognise  in  the  hoU  festival  expression  among  civilised  countries.  L*Art  ^  is  m 
(see  p.  55)  the  distant  cousin  of  the  Roman  carnival,  recognised  an  authority,  as  reputed  a  critic  in 
The  coloured  powders  and  “tinted  waters,”  with  which  London,  as  if  it  were  published  in  the  Strand  or  Fleet 
the  Kashmiris  bespatter  each  other— the  chief  himself  Street,  and  its  reputation  is  every  day  increasing, 
included— might  have  belonged  to  Rome  itself.  The  not  merely  in  Europe  but  across  seas.  It  would  be 
Christian  festival  is  simply  a  specimen  of  “  Orientation,”  idle  to  deny  that  this  success,  just  and  well  de* 
to  use  a  recent  cxiinage.  The  AoZt,  however,  is  not  con-  served  as  it  is,  could  not  have  been  gained  by  a 
fined  to  the  Happy  valley ;  it  is  celebrated  all  over  staff  of  inspired  prophets  and  infallible  philosopbera,  if 
India.  But  the  plan  by  which  the  Kashmiris  warm  there  had  been  wanting  the  absolute  necessity,  capital, 
themselves  in  winter  appears  to  be  peculiarly  their  own;  Without  this  philosopher’s  stone,  without  this  elixir  of 
thw  suspend  small  pots  containing  live  charcoal  beneath  life,  it  were  as  idle  to  attempt  to  establish  such  an  art- 
their  loose  gowns.  The  Elashmiri  Hindus  are  also  in  the  medium  as  to  imitate  the  hero  of  Frankenstein.  Fortu* 
habit  of  calling  every  rnan  of  the  Brahman  caste,  what-  nately  those  who  laid  the  foun^tion  stones  of  L  Art 
ever  his  occupation  may  be,  a  Pandit.  This,  no  doubt,  were  able  to  ensore  the  continuation  of  the  building ;  the. 


THE  JUMMOO  TERRITORY. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  TerritorUe.  By 
FrMeric  Drew.  London  :  Edward  Stanford. 

At  present  an  assistant-master  at  Eton,  Mr.  Drew 
was,  from  1862  to  1872,  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  and  he  evidently  made  the  most 
of  his  chances  of  observation  while  in  that  beautiful 
land.  His  work  is  an  admirable  guide-book  as  well  as 
description  of  “  The  Happy  Valley.”  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give,  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  variety  of  its  contents.  Enough  to  say  that 
the  volume  contains  as  much  information  about  topo- 
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those  on  Canova,  Cervantes,  Ghateanbriand,  Chancer, * 
Chatham,  and  Cleopatra. 

Ancient  Glassies  for  English  Redder s»  Catullus,  TibuU 
lus,  and  Propertius.  Bj  the  Bev.  James  Davies^ 
Demosthenes.  By  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Brodribb.  (Black¬ 
wood.) — The  past  volnmes  of  the  *  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers*  form,  as  a  whole,  so  agreeable  a 
library  of  the  greatest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  made 
familiar,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  scheme 
of  the  series  does  not  permit  it  to  inclnde  idl,  or  almost 
all,  the  writers  of  antiquity,  or  at  least  to  be  extended 
far  more  than  it  seems  at  present  likely  to  be.  But  if  it 
be  not  complete,  every  new  addition  to  its  ranks  is  most 
welcome,  and  the  subjects  of  the  two  latest  volumes 
afford  great  opportunities  for  addix^  to  the  honour  of 
the  undertaking.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius — Love's 
Latin  Trinity — ^how  much  might  there  not  be  written 
about  these  three,  bound  together  through  all  time  by 
links  of  so  much  similarity.  The  same  age  saw  eacn 


rest  was  dependent  upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
architects.  To  the  result  we  have  already  t^tifi^. 
The  seventh  volume  of  L*Art  is  in  nowise  behind  its 
predecessors.  Its  pages  are  as  a  goodly  treasure-ho^ 
wherein  there  is  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  first  to  call  attention  to.  To  avoid  invidiousness, 
and  to  prove  our  remarks  about  the  wide  scope  of  L* Art, 
let  ns  mt  point  out  as  claiming  mention  the  first  article, 
devoted  to  music,  and  on  the  subject  specially  of  Verdi, 
by  Theodore  Jouret.  Philippe  Burty  gives  a  delightful 
article  upon  a  sketch-book  of  him  who  was  called  the 
French  Correggio,  Pierre  Paul  Prud’hon,  the  facsimile 
sketches  from  which — rough  sketches,  now  warriors 
combating,  such  as  fought  before  Troy,  now  a  group  of 
men,  women,  and  animals,  vigorous  or  graceful — will 
gladden  many  for  whom  “  Prud’hon  est  d4ji  la  tout 
entier." 

For  those  to  whom  beautiful  plates  and  dishes  are  as 
a  part  of  a  religion,  the  articles  on  **  La  C4ramiqne  Con- 
temporaine  k  rUnion  Centrale  de  Beaux-Arts  ”  of 
Adnen  Dubouoh^,  and  **  Les  Emanx  Cloisonnes  de  la 
Chine  **  of  Ren^  Menard,  will  be  found  full  of  attraction, 
the  latter  perhaps  a  little  too  brief.  Them,  too,  the  account 
of  the  discovery  at  the  Sevres  Museum  of  a  vase  made 
for  Mario  Antoinette  for  the  Petit  Trianon,  one  of  1,232 
flower-pots  made  by  the  Sienr  de  Montauban  in  1785,  will 
interest.  The  valuable  “  Essai  d’iconographie  Voltairi- 
enne  **  of  Gustave  Desnoiresterres  is  continued.  But  in 
the  brief  space  of  a  review  it  would  almost  be  impossible 
to  enumerate,  without  even  attempting  to  do  justice  to, 
all  that  this  volume  holds  of  praiseworthy,  and  we  must 
be  content  with  touching  upon  those  articles  that  appear 
of  most  striking  interest.  Two  papers  by  M.  Foucqnes 
de  Vagnonville,  initial  of  a  series  on  Jacques  Callot, 

Eromise  interest,  but  are  rendered  somewhat  uninviting 
y  being  printed  in  a  much  smaller  type  than  the 
ordinary  aHicles.  Two  of  our  best  art-critics,  Mr.  J. 
Comyns  Carr  and  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  are 
represented,  the  former  by  his  admirable  Lettres 
d’Angleterre,**  the  latter  by  an  essay  on  “  Turner  and 
Claude  LoiTaino.”  Dramatic  art  is  well  represented  by 
articles  on  Mmes.  Amonld-Plessy  and  Delaunay  by 
M.  C.  de  la  Rounat,  on  Jane  Essler  and  on  Th5o- 
phile  Gautier  as  a  dramatic  critic,  by  Francisque 
Saroey.  This  latter  article  will  be  especially  attractive 
to  the  many  lovers  of  the  brilliant  poet,  the  splendid 
novelist,  to  many  of  whom  his  dramatic  criticisms,  and 
the  six  volumes  thereof,  published  by  Hetzel,  are  un¬ 
fortunately  but  little  known,  and  who  forget  that  the 
young  man  whom  Mme.  Hugo  describes  wearing  a 
waistcoat  of  scarlet  satin,  and  with  his  long  thick  hair 
falling  down  his  back,  who  fou^t  so  vigorously  for 
Uenhani  and  his  master,  Victor  Hugo,  had  theories  of 
dramatic  criticism  for  which  be  fought  as  vigorously 
throughout  his  life. 


arise  and  die,  each  is  a  great  lyric  poet,  if  not  among 
the  very  greatest,  and  each  as  a  love-poet  made  famous 
the  name  of  a  woman.  The  “Lesbia”  of  Catullus, 
the  “  Delia  ’*  of  Tibullus,  and  the  “  Cynthia  **  of  Pro¬ 
pertius,  have  received  immortality  from  the  hands  of 
those  lovers  to  whom  in  life  they  were  so  heartless. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Davies  has  made  anything 
like  the  most  of  his  theme,  but  he  has  produced  a  very 
readable  trilogy  of  essays  sufficiently  sprinkled  with 
translations  to  bring  before  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  three  singers.  Of  these  translations,  which 
are  chiefly  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  and  James  Crans- 
toun,  certain  that  call  for  praise  are  by  Mr.  Davies 
himself,  and  some  of  special  interest  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Black- 
more.  But  some  of  the  French  trauslations  might  have 
been  at  least  alluded  to,  and  the  ^  La  Nozze  di  Teti  e  di 
Peleo  *  of  Broglio  D’Ajano.  Moreover,  in  no  volume  of 
the  series,  unless  indeed  later  a  separate  volume  be 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  would  it  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  have  introduced  a  chapter  on  the  minor 
Imtin  poets  and  those  who  wrote  in  praise  of  Priapus, 
with  surely,  too,  some  allusion  to  the  lesser  Catullus 
of  a  later  day,  Johannes  Secundus.  Moreover, 
a  little  bibliography  would  not  have  been  unwel¬ 
come,  somewhat  about  the  manuscripts,  their  trans¬ 
mission,  preservation,  and  authenticity.  Perhaps  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Brodribb’s 

*  Demosthenes  *  is,  that  when  readers  of  Mr.  Jebb's 

*  Attic  Orators*  come  to  that  portion  of  his  book  in 
which  they  are  told  that  **  Demosthenes  belongs  to  the 
plan  of  the  present  work  only  in  so  far  as  his  style  has 
a  definite  relation  to  the  historical  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Attic  oratorical  prose,**  they  cannot  do  better 
than  turn  to  that  volume  of  the  *  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers  *  which  bears  the  name  of  the  great 
Athenian  orator.  They  will  there  find  an  admirable 
essay  that  may  be  studied  with  advantage,  as  well  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  as  by  those  who  are  about  to  begin  their  study. 
For  those  who  wish  to  learn,  in  a  brief  space,  something 
on  the  subject,  it  is  most  valuable,  and  might  be  taken 
as  an  example  volume  of  the  series. 

Great  8t.  Benedicts.  By  Elizabeth  Thomas.  (J.  F. 
Shaw  and  Co.) — The  chief  aim  of  this  tale  is  directed 
against  the  present  system  of  outdoor  relief  in  hospitals. 
From  this  point  it  is  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  pamphlet  raising  a  question  as  to  a  system  on 
the  merits  or  defects  of  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
enter.  It  is  a  story  as  well  as  a  pamphlet,  and  it 
is  as  a  stoi’y  deserving  of  considerable  commendation. 
A  girl  who  is  considered  by  all  her  family,  except  her 
father,  as  a  sort  of  black  sheep,  who,  after  her  father’s 
death,  becomes  very  relirious,  and  goes  about  with  her 
brother  and  a  male  friend  assisting  the  poor  in  London, 
who  marries  the  male  friend  after  the  death  of  her 
brother,  and  goes  on  her  religious  and  helping  way  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter — this  is  the  brief  outline  of  a 
carefully- written  narrative,  with  a  good  moral  purpose  in 
view.  The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
pretty,  are  signed  C.  Paterson. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  A  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  ana  General  Literature.  Ninth  Edition. 
Volume  V.  (Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black.) — The  fifth 
volume  of  the  *  Enoyclopsedia  Britannica  *  contains  some 
of  the  articles  of  greatest  general  interest  and  import¬ 
ance.  Foremost  among  those  we  may  place  that  on 
Chemistry,  a  volume  in  itself,  which  we  could  wish  it 
had  been  possible  to  render  less  technical,  and  Professor 
Douglas’s  wonderfully  comprehensive  survey  of  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  China.  There  is  equal  breadth  of 
compass  and  depth  of  special  knowledge  in  four 
masterly  papers  by  authorities  in  their  respective  de¬ 
partments — Professor  Caird  on  Cartesianism,  Canon 
Venables  on  Catacombs,  Mr.  Dawkins  on  Caves,  and 
Professor  Hunter  on  Canon  Law.  A  less  important, 
but  still  extremely  interesting,  subject  is  handled  with 
great  ability  in  Mr.  Potter’s  article  on  Chess.  The 
article  Chronology  has  a  most  comprehensive  and 
useful  appendix  of  dates,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cates. 
Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  account  of  Carthage  is  so  good 
that  we  could  have  wished  it  longer.  Among  the  more 
important  biographical  articles  are  to  be  mentioned 
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Sorace*8  Life  and  Oluitacter,  By  R.  M.  Hovenden. 
(Macmillan  and  Go.)— The  title  of  this  book  is  some- 
what  of  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  reallj  no  particular 
reason  why  an  epitome  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  in 
verse  of  the  ^preat  Latin  poet,  whom  Quintilian  considered 
alone  of  lynsts  worthy  to  be  read,  should  bo  styled  his 
life  and  character.  That  much  of  the  character  and 
life  of  Horace  are  to  be  found  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
is  of  course  obvious ;  but  so,  too,  are  they  to  be  found 
in  the  Odes  and  Epodes,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  cannot  consider  Mr.  Hovenden’s  title  by  any 
means  a  happy  one.  The  ordinary  English  blank  verse 
metre  into  which  they  are  translated  is  smooth  and 
often  graceful,  but  the  translations  are  incomplete,  as  in 
pursuance  probably  of  some  theory  in  connexion  with 
the  title  Mr.  Hovenden  has  chosen  to  omit  much.  In 
the  ninth  Satire  of  the  first  book — 

Sauntering 'as  usual  in  the  sacred  way, 

Absorbed  1  know  not  in  what  trifling  Noughts — 

is  a  veiy  poor  rendering  of 

Ibam  forte  Via  sacra,  sicut  mens  ost  mos, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum ;  totus  in  illis  : 

for  the  delicate  grace  of  the  “  Totus  in  illis  **  is  wholly 
lost — not  suggested  at  all.  It  almost  requires  a  Horace 
to  translate  Horace. 

Latin  Withmt  Tears.  By  the  author  of  *  Peep  of  Day.* 
(Hatchards.) — The  promise  conveyed  in  the  title  of  this 
little  book  is  very  great,  for  there  are  few  who  have  not 
at  some  time  or  another  wept  either  inwardly  or  out¬ 
wardly  over  the  Latin  tongpie.  According  to  Heine,  the 
Romans  would  never  have  oonquered  the  world  if  they 
had  had  to  learn  Latin,  and  indeed  the  language  is  so 
difficult  that  beginners  are  always  ready  to  welcome  any 
attempt  to  shorten  their  labours  and  abridge  the  many 
difficnlties.  *  Latin  Without  Team  ’  goes  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  but  one  word  a  day,  and  is  likely  to  prove  both 
useful  and  agreeable  to  young  students. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogiie  of  the  Historical  Collection  of 
Water-Colour  FainUngs  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
With  an  Introductory  Notice.  By  Samuel  Redgrave. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.) — This  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  many  and  valuable  catalogues  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  In  entrust¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  this  work  to  Mr.  Samuel  Red¬ 
grave,  the  I^rds  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  made  a  most  laudable  choice,  and  it  is  indeed 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  tuk  was  completed 
before  the  much-reg^tted  death  of  its  author.  This, 
the  last  of  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave’s  works,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  his  labours,  has  been  revised  by  his  brother, 

‘  -  —  -  ^yQ  njjjj  stands,  as  an  admirable 


Mr.  Richard  Redgravc, 
example  of  careful  work,  by  the  side  of  the  Dyce  Collec¬ 
tion  Catalogue,  published  some  time  since,  in  which, 
however,  Mr.  B>^grave*s  share  of  work  was  much 
smaller.  As  the  collection  itself  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete,  this  catalogue  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  final, 
but  it  must  always  be  the  foundation  for  all  future  work, 
not  only  for  the  care  and  merit  of  the  catalogue  itself, 
but  for  the  introductoiw  notice,  in  the  comparatively 
small  space  of  which  Mr.  Redgrave  contrived  to  say  so 
much  that  is  valuable  about  the  art^  the  history  of  its 
rise  and  development  to  its  present  state.  The  biogra¬ 
phies  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  artist  in  the  catalogue 
have  of  necessity  to  be  of  the  briefest,  but  surely  space 
might  have  been  found  to  say  of  Rawlinson  that  it  was 
he  who  designed  the  illustrations  for  ‘  Doctor  Syntax,* 
seeing  that  these,  far  more  than  any  other  of  his  works, 
have  given  him  distinction,  and  made  his  name  ffuniliar 
to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  never  heard  of  him. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  review  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Fortnightly  is  a 
very  able  discussion  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Eastern  Question,  of  the  principles  that 
ought  to  guide  our  policy  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
of  the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  other  European 
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ftnd  th©  into^rify  of  his  dominion,  with  th©  donmnds  of  Why  docs  ^r.  Ohsrlcs  Bcsd©  cftll  his  storios  in 
th©  Pftn*Slftyonic  agitators  headed  by  Russia,  Ac.**  Still  'Sclgravui  **  good  stories  ?  They  are  bad  stories,  very 
a  third  object  seems  to  have  struck  the  writer*8  mind  as  bad  and  cynical,  and  not  with  a  veiy  deep  kind  of 
the  true  one.  **  Th©  other  Powers  **  (t.e.,  all  but  Russia),  cynicism  either,  but  with  rather  a  monotonous  harping 
must  have  agreed  that  the  upshot  of  the  Conference  on  one  shrill  string.  ^  Mr.  Reade  seems  to  find  endless 
was  not  that  Turkey  was  bound  to  give  solid  guarantees  pleasure  in  speaking  of  women  as  “jades  **  and 
for  the  future,  but  that  Russia  should  have  th©  altema-  “  hussies,**  and  depicting  them  as  such, 
tiv©  plainly  put  before  her,  either  to  go  to  war  and  stand  .The  Oosmopolitan  Giritic  and  Controversialist  is  a 
her  chance,  or  else  to  abandon  her  mischievous  Pan-  magazine  established  with  laudable  objects,  to  “  supply 
Slavonic  agitation.**  We  do  not  think  we  ever  read  such  materials  as  shall  tend  to  the  advancement  of  self- 
such  a  shifting  quicksand  of  an  article  ;  in  the  intro-  culture,  which  is  the  most  practical  kind  of  education.** 
duotory  part  there  are  not  four  consecutive  consistent  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  execution  of  ^  this  object, 
sentences.  though  careful  and  thoughtful,  has  not  hitherto  been 

Mr.  Freeman*8  article  in  the  Oontemporary  Revieto  is  distinguished  by  brilliancy.  The  CosmopolUa/n  Critic  is 
a  fierce  and  brilliant  defence  of  his  own  action  in  the  the  reverse  of  animated  in  its  style. 

Eastern  Question.  His  attack  upon  the  attitude  of 

Society  towards  the  Turks  is  very  sharp  and  amusing,  - . 

but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  wise,  because  as  a  matter  of 

fact  Mr.  Freeman*©  charges  aminst  Society  are  not  true.  A  K  T 

He  credits  Society  with  a  wish  to  to  to  war  on  behalf  of  _ 

the  Turk  against  th©  Russian.  If  Society  were  really  ^ 

so  foolish  as  this,  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Freeman *s  invective  the  oeosvenoe  qalleet. 

would  be  too  strong.  But  the  Englishmen,  whether  in  Jt  fg  too  soon  to  attempt  to  measure  the  influence 
“  London  **  or  out  of  it,  who  dilate  upon  the  necessity  which  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay*s  Gallery  in  Bond  Street  is 
of  repelling  th©  insidious  advances  of  Russia  by  a  frank  destined  to  exercise  over  modern  English  art.  We  must 
declaration  of  war,  are  only  a  few  paradox- mongers,  await  the  opening  of  the  first  exhibition  in  April  next, 
who  like  the  fun  of  a  bloodthirsty  heroic  policy,  and  to  before  we  can  speak  with  certainty  either  of  the 
whom  no  sensible  man  does  the  injustice  of  supposing  intrinsic  worth  of  the  enterprise,  or  of  its  effect  on  public 
them  to  be  serious.  taste.  As  yet  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  only  the  title  of 

Mr.  Lowe  treats  the  question,  “Shall  we  create  a  a  bold  adventure,  in  which  the  spirited  action  of  a  single 
new  University  P  **  as  equivalent  to  the  question,  individual  has  been  met  by  the  ready  confidence  of  the 
“  Shall  w'e  allow  another  corporation  of  teachers  to  set  band  of  artists  to  whom  he  has  chosen  to  appeal  for 
their  own  value  on  their  own  work  ?  ’*  and  he  answers  support.  How  far  it  will  also  secure  the  confidence  of 
with  an  emphatic  negative.  “Any  University,**  he  the  public,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  mean- 
says,  “  which  allows  its  own  teachers  actually  or  time  there  are  several  significant  facts  in  connexion 
virtually  to  examine  their  own  pupils  is  in  that  with  the  undertaking  that  may  fairly  be  discussed, 
respect  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  palms  off*  upon  That  such  an  adventure  should  be  possible  at  all 
the  public  a  biassed  for  an  unbiassed  tribunal.** 

8o  far  from  giving  Owens  College  the  right  to 
confer  degrees,  he  would  take  away  that  right  from 


respect  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  palms  off  upon  That  such  an  adventure  should  be  possible  at  all 
the  public  a  biassed  for  an  unbiassed  tribunal.**  seems  strange  enough,  considering  the  pretensions  of 
So  far  from  giving  Owens  College  the  right  to  the  many  art  institutions  that  already  exist,  and 
confer  degrees,  he  would  take  away  that  right  from  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  a  private  individual 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  degree  is  a  mark  of  royal  to  establish  what  can  scarcely  fail  to  bo  the  most  in¬ 
favour,  which  should  only  be  conferred  after  the  strictest  teresting  exhibition  of  the  year,  is  certainly  remarkable 
examination  into  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  no  if  nothing  more.  Within  the  next  few  months  we  shall 
body  of  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  examine  their  own  probably  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  amicable  relations 
pupils,  otherwise  their  teaching  is  apt  to  become  lax.  existing  between  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  the  J^yal 
All^  teachers  should  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  having  Academy,  and  we  should  scarcely  be  surprised  if  Pic- 


their  results  tested  by  an  independent  examining  board,  cadilly  at  its  annual  dinner  were  to  drop  some  word  of 
“  Instead  of  petitions  to  Government,  where  the  object  graceful  encouragement  for  the  youthful  institution  in 
is  more  or  lera  adroitly  veiled,  but  the  real  meaning  of  Bond  Street.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  quite  as  it  should 
which  is,  ‘Give  us,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say,  the  be,  and  the  Academy  has  been  wisely  advised  in  as- 
right  to  tar  our  own  sheep,*  we  should  have  petitions  to  suming  an  air  of  gentleness.  But  although  we  be- 
Government  to  appoint  somebody  in  whom  the  public  at  lieve  the  friendship  to  be  deep  and  sincere,  that 
large  might  have  confidence,  to  examine  their  students,  fact  affords  no  sufficient  reason  why  independent  ob- 
aud  to  certify  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  teaching  servers  should  not  reflect  upon  the  diverse  character  of 
they  had  received.*’  There  is  an  admirable  cynicism  in  the  two  institutions  and  their  different  aims.  So  far 
all  this.  Instead  of  making  a  new  University,  Mr.  Lowe  as  can  be  judged  from  the  programme  of  the 
says,  you  ought  to  disfranchise  the  old  Universities,  to  Grosvenor  Gallery,  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  any  real 
convert  them  into  simple  teaching  establishments,  semi-  competition  between  the  two  exhibitions.  The  Academy 
naries,  or  academies.  We  expect  that  this  is  the  begin-  not  be  imjioverished  because  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
ning,  or  rather  the  revival,  of  the  very  pretty  battle  is  to  be  enriched.  The  principal  contributors  to  the 
between  Mr.  Lowe  and  those  who  have  a  different  con-  will  bfl  mpn  whom  the  authorities  at  Burliniytmi 


between  Mr.  Lowe  and  those  who  have  a  different  con¬ 
ception  of  the  functions  of  Universities.  There  is  no 
want  of  spirit  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  charge ;  he  rides  into 
battle  with  his  spurs  in  his  horse’s  side,  and  his  trumpet 
cheerily  sounding. 


latter  will  be  men  whom  the  authorities  at  Burlington 
House  have  never  taken  any  care  to  secure ;  and  even 
among  the  Royal  Academicians  who  have  promised  their 
support,  there  is  only  one,  Mr.  Millais,  who  can  bo 
said  to  have  a  distinctly  popular  fame.  This,  indeed,  is 


The  Comhill  contains  an  admirable  paper  on  Fielding’s  the  most  curious  and  interesting  fact  about  the  new 
novels,  by  the  author  of  ‘Hours  in  a  Library.*  The  enterprise,  and  it  cannot  bo  too  distinctly  stated.  Here 
paj^r  abounds  in  shrewd  remarks,  one  of  the  best  of  is  a  private  individual  who  scarcely  poaches  upon  the 


paj^r  abounds  in  shrewd  remarks,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  that  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  upon 
which  Fielding  prided  himself  was  drawn  rather  from 
observation  than  from  intuitive  sympathy.  “It  consists 
in  great  part  of  those  maxims  which  a  man  of  keen 
powers  of  observation  stores  up  in  his  passage  through 
a  varied  experience.**  Another  remark,  particularlv 


official  preserves,  and  who  is  yet  able  to  offer  to  the  public 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  men  whose  art  the  public 
is  most  anxious  to  study.  Out  of  the  list  of  the  forty, 
he  has,  if  report  speaks  truly,  invited  only  three  or 
four,  and  about  the  same  num^r  from  the  list  of  As¬ 
sociates.  Thus  we  may  observe  that  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  the  Academy  should  be  unfriendly  to 


powers  or  observation  stores  up  in  his  passage  through  four,  and  about  the  same  number  from  the  list  of  As- 
a  varied  experience.**  Another  remark,  particularly  sociates.  Thus  we  may  observe  that  there  is  really 
welcome,  is  that  “  Fielding  seems  to  me  to  have  no  reason  why  the  Academy  should  be  unfriendly  to 
admired  Shakespeare  more  heartily  and  intelligently  the  owner  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  They  may  deplore 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  modern  supporters  of  his  bad  taste  in  actually  going  so  far  as  to  invite  the 
Shakespeare  societies ;  though  these  gentlemen  are  contributions  of  men  like  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  Mr.  Albert 
never  happier  than  when  depreciating  English  eighteenth  Moore,  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
century  cntics  to  exalt  vapid  German  philosophising.**  Legros,  and  they  may  possibly  look  with  sympathy  upon 
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the  individaals  of  their  own  body  who  haye  consented 
to  be  associated  on  equal  terms  with  these  artists,  bat 
they  can  scarcely  covet  what  they  never  showed  any 
anxiety  to  possess,  and  we  should  therefore  indeed  have 
been  surprised  if  the^  had  exhibited  anything  like  hos¬ 
tility  to  oir  Coutts  Lmdsay’s  scheme. 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  the  Academy  and  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  may  be  said  to  occupy  distinct  realms  in 
the  scheme  of  art  exhibition.  Their  aims  are  so  far 
divergent  that  they  can  scarcely  come  into  conflict,  and 
there  is  indeed  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  mutn- 
ally  helpful  to  one  another  in  the  discharge  of  their 
separate  functions.  The  Academy  will  doubtless  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintain  its  supremacy  in  the  realm  of  popular 
art.  ^  A  long  experience  of  the  institution  ought  to  have 
convinced  the  public  of  its  fitness  for  this  representative 
position,  as  well  of  its  absolute  unfitness  for  all  else.  In 
its  elections,  no  less  than  in  its  exhibitions,  it  seeks  to 
register  the  verdict  of  popular  taste.  Now  and  then,  it 
is  true,  the  machinery  gets  a  little  out  of  gear,  and  the 
world  becomes  suddenly  aware  of  the  existence  of  certain 
obscure  artists  by  virtue  of  their  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  Associateship.  But  these  are  accidents,  likely  to 
occur  even  in  the  best  regulated  institutions,  and  certain 
to  happen  in  the  worst,  and  as  a  rule  the  Academy  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  look  after  all  popular  forms  of  art. 
Nor  in  the  discharge  of  this  usefiil  service  is  the 
ancient  institution  at  all  likely  to  be  interfered  with 
by  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay. 
The  two  exhibitions  will  naturally  be  fed  from  different 
sources,  and  as  time  goes  on  there  will  be  even  less 
danger  than  at  present  of  any  confusion  between  them. 
If  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  had  existed  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  the  Boyal  Academy  would  not  have  felt  any  com¬ 
pulsion  to  elect  Mr.  Watts.  Men  who  choose,  like  him, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  forms  of  art  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  institution  that  specially  concerns 
itself  with  these  aims,  and  th^  will  become  gpradually 
more  and  more  indisposed  to  set  their  ideal  designs  in 
competition  with  representations  of  ^tter  pathos  or 
suburban  gentility.  And  the  authorities  at  Burlington 
House  will  do  well  to  assist  this  separation  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  They  have  never  shown 
any  particular  indulgence  to  the  higher  efforts  of 
modem  art,  and  therefore  the  more  dignified  course 
would  be  to  exclude  them  altogether  from  the  gal¬ 
leries  at  Burlington  House.  Why  should  the  larger 
and  more  influential  body  of  painters  who  have  popular 
legends  to  tell  be  vexed  by  the  presence  of  works  with 
which  they  can  have  no  sort  of  sympathy  ?  So  long  as 
there  was  no  separate  place  for  the  display  of  these  higher 
efforts,  the  confusion  of  stylos  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable, 
and  we  are  not  to  blame  the  Academy  if  they  have 
now  and  then  admitted  designs  that  wCre  obviously 
out  of  tune,  with  the  general  character  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  But  now  that  a  gallery  has  been  specially  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  this  more  serious  class  of 
art,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  troubling 
the  jury  at  Burlington  House  either  to  accept  or  reject 
them. 

If  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  should  meet  with  success, 
and  take  a  permanent  place  beside  the  Boyal  Academy, 
there  may  possibly  arise  in  the  future  an  interesting 
question  as  to  which  of  the  two  has  the  better  title  to 
rank  as  the  national  institution.  The  Academy,  we 
know,  has  always  pleaded  for  privacy.  It  has  sometimes 
even  indignantly  denied  its  alleged  public  character,  and 
an  opportunity  might  possibly  arise  when  the  plea  could 
be  allowed  without  injury  to  the  national  interests. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  more  rational  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  confessedly  caters  for  the  most  popular  taste 
in  art  should  be  permitted  to  stand  alone.  Such  a 
society  is  in  no  danger  of  insufficient  support,  and  the 
Academy  has  doubtless  very  rightly  ganged  its  own 
worth  in  pleading  for  freedom  from  official  control  and 
responsibility.  These  questions,  however,  belong  to  the 
realm  of  pure  speculation,  and  they  are  only  suggested 
now  in  order  to  show  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  nation  can  be  provided  with  any  adequate 
system  of  art  administration.  As  yet  even  the 


wants  of  the  public  in  this  respect  are  only  veiy 
imperfectly  understood,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  left  to  a  private  individual  to  collect 
and  r^resent  the  most  serious  forms  of  contemporary 
art.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  not 
merely  a  bold  adventure,  but  a  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ment.  All  those  who  have  hope  for  English  art,  and  a 
faith  in  its  future,  will  watch  with  intense  anxiety  for 
the  event  of  an  enterprise  which  stands  pledged  to 
support  the  highest  efforts  of  our  school.  And  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  wish  well  to  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  they 
will  recognise  the  serious  responsibility  that  he  has 
undertaken.  It  is  true  that  he  has  no  Itoyal  Charter, 
and  no  grant  of  public  laud.  He  is  not,  in  short,  either 
pledged  or  favoured  in  the  same  manner  or  degree  as 
the  Boyal  Academy,  but  he  has  none  the  less  assumed 
a  function  of  grave  public  importance,  and  has  under¬ 
taken  a  duty  that  is  only  not  national  because  it 
has  been  neglected  by  the  one  national  institution  that 
we  possess.  And  the  public  will  most  undoubtedly  look 
to  him  to  see  that  what  ho  has  undertaken  to  do  shall 
be  justly  and  wisely  done.  That  his  enteimrise  should 
possess  this  importance  is  a  fact  for  which  he  himself 
IS  scarcely  responsible.  The  place  has  been  strangely 
left  vacant,  ana  he  has  boldly  stepped  in  to  fill  it,  but 
having  done  so  he  assumes  all  the  obligations  pertaining 
to  the  situation,  and  undertakes,  in  fact,  to  discharge 
what,  if  we  possessed  any  system  of  art  administration 
worth  the  name,  would  nnaoubtedly  rank  as  the  chief 
of  its  duties.  Of  coarse  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  cover  the  entire  field.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  the  sphere  of  his  labours  scarcely  overlaps  the 
limits  which  the  Boyal  Academy  have  chosen  to 
set  to  their  labours,  and  he  is  therefore  oertainW 
not  bound  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  the  world,  ii 
we  rightly  understand  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  scheme, 
he  does  not  undertake  to  a^’ust  the  claims  of  rival 
aspirants  for  fame,  or  to  represent  the  entire  English 
school.  He  merely  professes  to  reprint  perfectly  all 
whom  he  invites.  There  may  possibly  come  a  time 
when  the  liberty  to  enter  the  Grosvenor  will  be  a 
question  requiring  careful  decision,  but  if  the  main 
principle  of  the  undertaking  is  supported  the  rivalry 
will  be  without  and  not  within  the  gallery.  On  the 
walls  there  is  to  be  no  competition.  .Painters  who  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  exhibition  at  aU,  are  to  onj^  them  to 
the  full  without  favour  and  without  rivalry.  This  i^ain 
is  a  very  interesting  element  in  the  experiment,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  tried  before. 


MUSIC. 

0  '■ 

HERR  Joachim's  first  appearance  this  season. 

The  return  of  the  great  virtuoso  to  this  country  indi¬ 
cates  the  approach  of  Spring  in  the  musical  world,  os 
surely  and  as  invariably  as  swallows  or  budding  branches 
do  in  nature ;  and  none  of  the  successes  recently  rained 
by  other  violinists  in  this  country  has  been  able  to 
shift  this  landmark  of  the  musical  almanac.  Herr 
Joachim’s  first  appearance  took  place  at  last  Saturday’s 
Oiystal  Palace  Concert,  the  opening  one  of  the  new  series 
after  the  interruption  caused  by  the  Christmas  holiday 
entertainments.  The  proratunme  on  this  occasion  con¬ 
sisted  exclusively  of  Mendelssohn's  works,  in  honour  of 
the  birthday  of  that  master  (February  3, 1809,  at  Ham¬ 
burg).  An  admirable  performance,  by  the  orchestra,  of 
Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  symphony  in  A  Minor, 'generally 
called  “  The  Scotch,"  that  composer’s  last  and  highest 
effort  in  the  symphonic  form,  deserves  especial  mention. 
Those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  national  element 
in  purely  instrumental  music  might  be  referred  to  this 
magnificent  piece,  replete  with  the  weird,  poetic 
charm  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  conceived.  Men¬ 
delssohn  has  refrained  from  actually  adopting  a  Scotch 
tune,  but  the  spirit  of  that  country’s  national  music  he 
has  caught  and  developed  in  the  most  masterly  way. 
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Wft^ner  BAVBf  somewhere,  **  that  what  all  other  arts  onlj 
indicate  is  bj  music  expressed  with  the  most  indubitable 
oertainty,  with  the  most  immediate  definite  truth/*  and 


CBITXBION  THEATBE. 

There  is  then  at  present  no  hope  of  any  genuine 
English  comedy  being  put  upon  tne  stage ;  the  art 
appears  to  be  as  dead  and  forgotten  as  the  secret  of 
glass  or  Tyrian  purple.  If,  however,  in  this  utter 
dearth  of  all  artistic  inspiration  here  at  home,  our  play¬ 
wrights  turn  persistently  towards  the  shores  of  France, 
if  we  had  better  be  resigned  to  the  inevitable  “  adapted 
■  **  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  every  now 
comedy,  we  have  at  least  the  right  to  demand  that  these 
perpetual  adaptations  from  the  French  shall  be  good 

hitherto,  clumsy  and  barbarous 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  last  adapta- 


indeed  no  picture  or  poem  could  have  brought  home  to 
ns  what  is  most  pi(^rial  and  most  poetic  in  Scotch 
histoiy  and  nature  more  vividly  than  this  symphony.  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  was  reserved  for  a  foreigner  to  embody 
these  national  aspirations  in  the  art  of  sound.  If 
English  composers  would  direct  their  emulative  efibrts 
to.tnis  particular  side  of  their  idolised  master’s  genius, 
a  national  development  of  music  in  this  country  might 
be  the  result. 

To  return  to  Herr  Joachim ;  he  played  on  this  occasion 
Mendelssohn’s  violin  concerto,  and  the  obligato  solo  in 
a  fragment  of  a  juvenile  symphonic  work  by  the  same 
composer,  its  first  performance  in  this  country,  and,  we 
believe,  elsewhere.  From  the  age  of  11-14,  the  pre- 
oocious  youth  wrote  no  less  than  twelve  symphonies, 
mostly  destined  for  performance  in  a  private  circle,  and 
afterwards  assigned  to  oblivion  by  toe  judicious  com¬ 
poser.  Whether  it  be  altogether  just  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  master  to  produce  immature  efibrts  written 
for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  may  seem  doubtful.  As  an 
extraordinary  instance  'of  early  maturity,  however,  the 
movement  (adagio,  in  E  Flat),  is  by  no  means  without  in¬ 
terest,  and,  played  as  it  was  on  the  present  occasion  by 
Herr  Joachim  and  the  string  of  the  band,  cannot  but  leave 
a  favourable  impression.  But  we  must  again  and  again 
protest  against  the  practice  unfortunately  still  prevailing 
at  the  Ciystal  Palace  of  tearing  asunder  and  producing 
piecemeal  works  so  organically  inseparable  as  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  well-constructed  symphony.  Our  stock  of 
reprobating  adjectives  to  characterise  such  a  proceeding 
is  exhaust^ ;  the  epithet  we  used  on  the  last  occasion 
-iras  “execrable,”  if  we  remember  rightly.  But  we  are 
glad  to  see  even  our  jovial  and  excellent  contemporary, 
the  Mueieal  World ,  ask  impatiently,  “  If  no  more,  why 
80  much  ?  ” 

Herr  Joachim’s  second  appearance  was  at  the 
Popular  Concerts  last  Mondi^,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  the  leader  in  Quartets  for  string  by  Beethoven, 
Op.  59,  No.  3,  in  C  Major  one  of  the  Basoumowski 
Bet,  and  1^  Haydn,  Op.  64,  No.  4,  in  G  Major ;  and 
also  played  Bach’s  celebrated  Chaconne  for  violin  alone, 
in  such  a  manner  as  only  he  can  play  it.  Whatever 
oomparisons  as  to  physical  beauty  of  tone  or  originality 
of  rhythmical  phrasing  might  be  suggested  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  performances  of  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  by 
Professors  Wilhelmj  and  Joachim,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  latter’s  unrivalled  supremacy  in  con¬ 
certed  chamber  pieces,  or  in  music  woich,  like  Bach’s 
Chaconne,  depends  less  on  individual  passion  than 
on  classical  dignity  and  absolute  faithfulness  to 
the  composer’s  intentions.  Herr  Joachim’s  reception 
was  on  both  occasions  of  the  most  enthusiastic  xind, 
the  more  substantial  testimony  of  crowded  halls  con¬ 
firming  the  appreciation  evinced  by  the  ordinary  marks 
of  applause.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  briefly  a 
work  by  a  composer  seldom  represented  in  our  pro- 
graxnmes— the  Sonata  in  C  Mtuor,  Op.  34,  No.  1,  by 
Muzio  dementi,  admirably  rendered  at  last  Monday’s 
concert  by  Mile.  Marie  Krebs.  Modem  virtuosi  are 
apt  to  look  down  upon  the  composers  for  the  pianoforte 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  work  like 
the  present  ought  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  We 
must  not  look  in  it  for  the  deen  nassion  of  Beethoven. 


adaptations — not,  as 

man^lings  of  clever  works,  ^  _ 

tion  IS,  however,  no  exception  to  the  dull  mediocrity,  or 
worse  than  mediocrity,  of  the  adaptations  of  others. 
Not  content  with  attacking  Le  ReveiUon  in  his  Oom- 
mitted  far  Trials  Mr.  Gilbert  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
not  sufiiciently  punished  the  unhappy  comedy  for  being 
too  bright  and  clever  to  be  easily  made  English ;  he  has, 
therefore,  written  On  Bail.  Mr.  GKlbert  is  a  very  clever 
author  indeed;  he  has  done  some  most  praiseworthy  and 
most  amusing  work,  most  notably  perhaps  the  “  Bab 
Ballads,”  and  he  has  written  sevend  successful  acting 
plays ;  it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  extraordinary  that  such 
a  performance  as  On  Bail  should  bear  his  name.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  denied  that,  in  taking  Be  BrSveiUon 
as  a  subject  for  adaptation,  he  made  choice  of  a  most 
difficult  theme.  The  famous  second  act,  the  supper- 
party  in  the  house  of  Prince  YermontoflT,  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  scene  in  the  comedy,  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
deference  to  the  strength  of  public  opinion,  to  put  upon 
the  London  stage — as  impossible  almost  as  if  a  clergy¬ 
man  were  to  translate  literally  certain  chapters  of 
Rabelais  to  his  flock  in  lieu  of  the  accustomed  sermon. 
Here  was  the  great  difficulty  to  begin  with.  This  Mr. 
Gilbert  shirked  altogether  in  Oammitted  for  Trial  by 
striking  the  whole  scene  out ;  but  he  seems  apparently, 
upon  reflection,  to  have  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
way  to  accomplish  the  difficult  feat,  and  the  result  is 
that,  instead  of  the  exceedingly  amusing  reveilUm^  at 
which  Gaillardin  and  Tourillon  furnish  food  for  the 
amusement  of  the  blase  young  man  of  eighteen,  pos¬ 
sessing  ni  afjp^tit  ni  rien  du  toutf  we  are^  presented 
with  the  dreariest  of  farcical  festivals,  into  which  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  character  and  episodes 
of  his  own  that  are  scarcely  exhilarating. 

But  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gilbert  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  terrible  burlesque-travesty  is  by  no  means  all  his 
fault.  Defective  though  his  version  of  Le  BeoeiUon  is, 
it  is  not  so  wholly  wanting  in  skill  of  treatment  that 
it  might  not,  under  more  happy  circumstances,  have 
been  made  something  of.  In  Committed  for  Trial  ho 
was  fortunate  in  being  aided  by  one  of  the  very  best  of 
our  comedians — Mr.  Arthur  Cecil;  and,  indeed,  the 
beholder  of  On  Bail  might  justly  sigh  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  again.  There  is  something  exceedingly  depres¬ 
sing,  as  a  rule,  in  the  performances  at  the  Criterion. 
The  extraordinary  life,  the  more  extraordinary  manners, 
and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  the  surprising  costumes 
that  are  presented  to  the  surprised  and  startled  spectator, 
at  first  may  interest  a  little  by  their  oddity,  bat  the  effect 
grows  vezy  soon  monotonous — as  monotonous  as  the 
acting  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  always  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Clarke  only 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Righton  but  Mr.  Righton,  night 
after  night,  and  play  after  play.  The  only  di^r- 
ence  consists  in  the  make-up.  In  On  Bail  Mr. 
Righton  succeeds  in  completely  destroying,  by  lu¬ 
dicrous  exaggeration,  the  part  that  corresponds  to 
that  of  Alfred  in  the  French  play.  Miss  Eastlake,  as 
the  wife,  was  good,  and  in  her  acting  there  is  evidence 
of  considerable  promise  of  doing  better  things  than  she 
has  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  trying.  Miss  Fanny 
Josephs,  as  the  Duke — the  part  of  all,  perhaps,  most 
shorn  of  its  original  characteristics — and  IVIiss  Nelly 
Bromley,  as  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  a  countiy 
theatre,  a  part  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  own,  had  little  to  -do, 
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and  did  it  very  well.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  has  himself 
seen  On  Bail,  he  may  draw  therefirom  this  moral — that 
an  author  who  can  write  olerer  plays  of  his  own  has  no 
need  to  seek  for  inspiration  at  foreign  sonrces,  and  de¬ 
serves  no  better  than  to  &iL  A  terrible  suspicion 
arises.  Gonld  Mr.  GKlbert  have  been  the  adapter  of 
Ths  Great  Divorce  Oa$e  and  Hot  Water  t 


these  higher  schools,  311  are  exclusively  for  girls,  216  excla- 
sively  for  boys ;  about  700  for  both  sexes  together.  MoreoveTi 
there  are  educational  institutions,  on  the  same  footing  as 
academiee  or  colleges,  to  the  number  of  222 — with  2,406  lady 
teachers  and  professors— which  are  exclusively  for  girls.  They 
contain  about  24,000  lady  students.  The  number  of  the  so- 
called  Unireraities  is  265,  with  4,000  professors  of  both  sexes, 
I  and  69,000  students.  At  several  of  these  Universities,  ladies 
are  admitted.  There  are  84  schools  of  art,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  agriculture,  with  760  professors,  and  7,167  students. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  270  special  seminaries  for  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  theology,  with  1,172  professors  and 
10,000  students. 

Auber’s  remains  have  had  a  chequered  fate.  The  composer 
of  the  MueUe  de  Portici  died  at  Paris  during  the  Commune. 
In  the  turmoil  of  the  rising,  his  body  was  provisionally  plaeed 
in  the  nearest  church,  the  Trinity  Church.  It  was  just  them 
that,  at  the  entry  of  the  Versailles  troops,  a  fierce  fight 
occurred,  when  many  corpses  of  Federals  were  hastily  buried 
near  AuW*s  remains.  The  coffin  which  contained  them,  for* 
tunalely  did  not  suffer  any  injury.  Subsequently,  a  monument 
in  his  honour  was  proposed,  but  sufficient  money  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  heirs  of  Auber  would  not  make  any  con¬ 
tribution.  After  Dumas  the  younger  had  uttered  the  biting 
remark: — ^^Very  well;  then  you  simply  furnish  the  dead 
body !  ”  the  heirs  of  the  distinguished  composer  consented  to 
contribute  3,000  francs,  whilst*  Government  promised  to  give 
the  marble  gratis.  Meanwhile,  the  coffin  had  been  fetched 
from  the  church,  **  to  be  boarded,’*  ae  the  expression  is,  with  a 
man  who  takes  in  corpses  and  sets  up  gravestones.”  There 
it  stood  during  six  years.  At  last,  the  poor  remains  were 
transported  to  the  P6re  La  Chaise ;  and  after  many  discussions 
concerning  the  monument,  the  latter  is  at  last  to  be  unveiled 
with  some  degree  of  pomp.  What  a  satire  on  **  the  last  honour 
to  the  dead  ” ! 


VABIOEUM  NOTES 


we  pay 

The  Primate  finds  his  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  one  of  the^^dainty  Ariels”of  the  spirit-world, 
that  constantly  cry,  **  Give,  give,”  in  the  shape  of  freedom  for 
themselves,  or,  stiU  better,  freedom  to  oppress  others.  At  the 
present  moment  he  is  afflicted  by  a  petition  of  honest  Evan¬ 
gelical  Caffres  against  certain  ultra-Ritualistic  practices,  which, 
it  is  affirmed,  have  been  not  only  countenanced  by  a  certain 
Bishop  ,(not  Dr.  Colenso)  but  introduced  by  himself,  into 
what  he  probably,  with  as  much  pathos  as  Mr.  Peggotty,  <^ll« 
^  furrin  parts.”  Both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  had 
better  take  core.  A  no-Popery  Caffire  chief,  or  a  Zulu  Lord 
George  Gordon,  might  prove  an  ugly  customer  at  the  present 
period  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 

A  few  days  ago  a  certain  learned  Judge  was  sitting  in 
Judges  Chambers.”  This  same  Judge,  during  his  recent 
career  at  the  bar,  had  one  of  the  heaviest  practices,  and  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  standing  out  for  high  fees  with  great  perti¬ 
nacity,  and  also  for  boasting  of  their  amount.  A  summons 
came  before  him,  to  receive  a  master’s  taxation  of  a  bill  of 
costs.  One  disputed  item  in  the  bill  was  the  amount  of  fees 
paid  to  counsel  in  the  case  as  being  excessive.  Ilis  Ijordship 
was  treating  the  matter  in  his  usual  jocular  way,  and  remarked 
that  **  all  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  counsel  in  the  case.” 
Said  the  solicitor  for  the  bill,  with  gravity,  **  The  names  of 
the  counsel  engaged  were  A.,  B.,  and  C.,”  mentioning 
among  others  his  Lordship’s  name.  The  J udge’s  face  sobered 
in  an  instant,  and  he  perused  the  bill  with  the  utmost  gnvity. 

I  have  met  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you  allude,”  he  said, 
without  moving  a  muscle.  "  Your  Lordship  may  perhaps 
recall  the  caseP”  I— think— I— do ;  three  counsel  were 
there  P  I  can  answer  for  it  there  were  never  more  than  two 


natured  joker  among  the  Peers.  At  the  same  time,  Lord 
Rosebery  can  bide  his  time,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  the  recent  agitation  on  the  £)astem  Question  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

A  report  on  the  system  of  popular  instruction  in  the 
American  Republic  says  that,  in  all  the  States,  public  in¬ 
struction  is  gratuitous  for  the  whole  youth.  The  schools  are 
everywhere  separated  from  Church,  and  are  State  institutions. 
Each  State  has  a  school  fund,  to  which  the  central  Govem- 
znent  has  contributed  by  donation  many  million  acres  of  the 
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in  Court.”  After  a  minute’s  perusal  he  concluded,  "  This  bill 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  considered  and  taxed  bj  the 
Master.  This  sort  of  thing  is  purely  a  matter  for  a  Master’s 
discretion.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  leave  his  j  udgment 
undisturbed.”  The  case  concluded,  his  Lordship  looked  at  the 
clock.  Gentlemen,  1  daresay  your  time  is  valuable,  and  I  will 
not  detain  any  of  you  against  your  will.”  Some  parties,  who 
had  been  waiting  their  turn  at  the  chamber  door  for  more 
than  two  hours,  explained  that  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  go, 
and  would  gladly  dispose  of  their  cases  then  and  there.  The 
Judge  looked  at  the  clock  again — it  wanted  but  four  minutes  to 
the  hour  of  adjournment.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  your  time  is 
not  raluable,  mine  is ;  there  is  no  time  to  take  another  case,  so 
I  wish  you  good  evening ;  ”  and  he  disappeared  into  his  private 
room. 

Perhaps  a  core  for  the  liquor  evil  may  come  from  a  very  un¬ 
expected  quarter.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
chief  distillers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  certainly  of  the  former, 
are  throwing  their  capital  into  a  Limited  Liability  Company, 
for  "  offensive  and  defensive  ”  purposes.  In  that  case  either 
spirits  will  become  so  dear  that  nobody  will  be  able  to  buy 
them,  or  so  good  that  nobody  will  be  harmed  by  drinking 
them. 

In  an  article  in  last  week’s  Spectator  occurs  this  startling 
passage  : — **  Mr.  Leighton  seems  to  hold  that  perfect  colour 
can  combined  with  Michaelangelesque  drawing,  though 
Titian  knew  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Leighton  delights  in  is 
unnecessary  articulation  of  form.”  We  all  know  that  Titian 
was  remarkable  for  other  qualities  besides  his  mastery  of 
painting,  but  to  find  him  possessed  of  such  extraordinary  pro¬ 
phetic  powers  concerning  Mr.  Leighton  is  noveL  Only  the 
(Spectator  could  have  had  subtlety  enough  for  this  discovery, 
and  we  should  be  proportionately  grateful. 

In  March  next  a  100-guinea  cup  is  to  be  rowed  for  by  pro¬ 
fessional  scullers,  on  the  Tyne.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  NewcatUe 
DaUy  Chronidef  as  a  challenge  trophy,  under  the  idea  apparently 
that  it  would  carry  the  championship  with  it,  and  so  become  a 
real  champion  cup.  But,  unfortunately,  just  at  this  time, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  between  Thames  and  Tyne  oarsmen  as 
to  the  Intimate  course  for  championship  races.  The  Thames 
has  always  been  the  river;  but  when  lately  Higgins,  the 
**  oracle  ”  of  the  Thames,  challenged  the  world  to  row  on  the 
Thames,  Boyd,  the  chief  sculler  on  the  Tyne,  replied  with  an 
offer  to  row  on  the  Tyne,  and  refused  to  meet  Higgins  else¬ 
where.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  champion,  for  Sadler 
**  forfeited  ”  to  Higgins  without  a  race,  and  it  is  the 
rule  that  a  new  man  cannot  be  champion  without 
a  race  for  it.  Higgins  beat  Boyd  in  the  only  real'match  they 
ever  rowed,  in  June  last,  but  Boyd  has  since  then  much  im¬ 
proved.  However,  the  upshot  of  all  this  jealousy  is,' that  not 
only  u  there  no  Champion  match  arranged,  but  even  the  com¬ 
petition  for  this  liberal  gift  of  our  contemporary  is'spoilt  The 
entries  for  it  closed  on  January  10.  Higgins  refused  to 
enter,  lest  he  should  be  yielding  his  point  about  the  pre¬ 
miership  of  the  Thames.  Blackman,  of  London,  a  rising 
sculler,  did  enter,  but  he  subsequently  scratched,  and  the 
contest  will  be  therefore  left  to  the  Tyne  men  alone, 
Boyd,  Lumsden,  and  Nicholson.  The  cup  will  therefore 
have  only  a  local  competition,  and  the  question  of  who  is 
champion  of  England  will  remain  still  unsettled.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Higgins  has  more  right  on  his  side  than 
Boyd,  for  the  Thames  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the 
champion  river.  There  can  hardly  be  two  courses  for  cham¬ 
pionship  ;  for,  if  two,  why  not  a  dozen  P  and  then  no  cham¬ 
pionship  match  could  be  ensured  at  all,  because  of  the  claims 
of  rival  rivers.  It  is  a  choice  of  one  river  absolutely,  as  the 
standard  course ;  and  of  the  two,  the  Thames  is  the  better 
stream,  offers  the  longer  course,  and  has  all  precedent  in  its 
favour. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  the  Stage,”  is  an  astonishing 
line  which  appears  in  large  letters  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  some  of  the  papers  this  week.  It  is  not,  however,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  an  announcement  that  the  Bishop  has  really  made 
his  appearance  as  a  dramatic  artist,  but  simply  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  a  theatrical  journal. 


The  four  prisoners  who  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
from  Nottingham  County  Gaol,  on  Sunday  last,  certainly  deserve 
considerable  praise  for  the  ingenuity  manifested  in  the  attempt, 
one  resembling  in  many  ways  the  famous  escape  of  Cassanova 
de  Seingalt  from  the  prison  near  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The 
Nottingham  prisoners  had  not,  like  the  Venetian,  the  trouble 
and  danger  of  treacherous  and  cowardly  companions,  but,  in 
common  with  him  and  most  others  who  have  effected  their 
freedom,  they  had  the  peculiar  good  luck,  and  the  fortunate 
want  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  their  custodians,  which 
seem  to  be  the  invariable  attendants  upon  such  efforts. 

Even  editors  are  but  mortal,  and,  in  common  with  all 
mortals,  fallible.  But  there  are  some  mistakes  that  are  almost 
too  ludicrous  to  be  excused  by  any  plea  of  the  natural  weak¬ 
ness  of  poor  humanity.  That  our  ^ho  should  insert  a 
long,  rambling  letter,  signed  W.  Allingham,”  which  in 
itself  was  almost  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  what  Bfr. 
Allingham  has  himself  since  declared  it  to  be,  an  impudent 
and  foolish  forgery ;  ”  that,  after  all  its  changes  of  dynasty,  it 
should  fall  a  victim,  after  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  to 
such  a  hoax,  is  indeed  sad.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  part 
of  the  whole  matter  is  the  deliberate  way  in  which  the  duU 
jest  was  carried  out,  as  the  perpetrator  thereof,  or  someone 
else,  took  the  trouble  to  send  a  copy  of  the  JEcho,  contiuning 
the  letter,  to  most  of  Mr.  Allingham’s  personal  friends. 

A  somewhat  curious  case  is  just  now  going  on  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Philip  Sheridan  Lefanu,  a  son  of  the  late  well-known 
novelist,  seems,  after  his  father’s  death,  in  1874,  to  have 
parted  with  all  his  property  to  a  money-lender,  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  sum,  and  is  now  seeking  to  have  some  of  the 
deeds  of  conveyance  set  aside. 

After  the  terrible  account  given  by  the  authors  of  the 
Queen  of  Connaught,  in  the  recent  letter  in  the  feiagrapk,  of  a 
wreck  on  the  seaboard  of  Connaught  of  an  Indiaman,  and  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  passengers,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
letter  from  the  Dublin  Mail  will  not  be  without  interest 
**  The  writer  states,  *  a  large  Indiaman  was  wrecked  on  the 
sea-board  of  Connaught,  &c.’  The  Indiaman  was  a  small 
schooner,  laden  with  coals,  from  Ardrossan.  *  Driven  out  of 
her  course/  the  writer  continues,  ^  she  drifted  on  to  the  rocks, 
&c.’  But  the  plain  way  of  putting  it  is  this.  She  dragged 
her  anchor  (which  was  too  small)  in  comparatively  smooth 
water,  and  got  fiist  on  the  rock,  near  a  sheltered  strand  in 
Broadhaven  Bay.  'After  terrible  exertions,’  says  the  writer, 
'  all  or  most  of  the  crew  escaped  to  the  shore  ’  (of  coarse,  the 
implication  here  conveyed  in  such  splendid  language  is  that 
the  minority  were  dro  wned)  '  with  some  of  their  effects,  to 
meet  with  what  sort  of  Celtic  hospitality  P  No  sooner  had 
they  landed  than  they  were  pillaged  and  plundered,  stripped 
nearly  naked  by  the  excited  natives  crowding  on  the  beach.* 
The  real,  commonplace,  untheatirical  fact  is  this — the  entire 
crew  (fourteen  in  all)  landed,  not  even  wet,  in  boats  or 
curraghs,  supplied  by  the  natives,  without  the  least  trouble. 
They  were  not  deprived  of  one  shred  of  clothing,  or  subjected 
even  to  a  constructive  assault.  They  were  at  once  taken  in 
and  hospitably  entertained  for  several  days  by  those  murderous 
natives.”  What  with  the  play  itself,  the  “  Indiaman  Story,” 
and  the  "  Threatening  Letter  ”  Advertisement,  the  authors  of 
the  Queen  of  Conimught  seem  exceedingly  anxious  to  give  a 
very  agreeable  impression  of  the  Irish  people.  Their  kindly 
wishes  will,  unfortunately,  probably  prove  unsuccessful. 

Of  course.  Rumour  always  lies.  So  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
report  that  the  martyr  Arthur— not  the  gentleman  down  at 
Dartmoor,  but  the  saint  of  Hatcham — passes  rather  a  pleasant 
time  in  Horsemonger  Lane.  It  is  said — what  things  people 
will  say ! — that  he  daily  enjoys  some  hours’  delectable  con¬ 
versation  with  a  distinguished  High  Church  canon ;  that  his 
humble  board  is  amply  spread  with  dainty  viands  presented  by 
secular  sympathisers ;  and  that  a  member  of  an  Anglican  sister¬ 
hood  waits  upon  his  wants.  These  assertions  are,  of  course, 
pure  fictions.  Otherwise,  we  should  rather  like  to  become 
martyrs  for  conscience  sake,  every  now  and  then. 

In  a  certain  West  End  quarter  lives  a  muden  lady  of  mature 
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jeara  and  ample  property,  who  hna  talceo  a  septuagenarian 
general  of  ardent  piety  as  her  spiritual  director.  A  short  time 
back,  a  friend  sent  her  a  copy  of  a  certain  weekly  newspaper. 
She  read  it  through  carefully,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the 
C(mtentSt  that,  on  her  next  meeting  the  general,  she  declared 
her  intention  of  becoming  a  regular  sub^riber  to  the  paper. 
The  ancient  warrior  scowled.  **  Gire  mo  the  thing/’  quoth  he  j 
“I  believe  it  to  be  pemidous.”  And  he  found  it  so  accordingly, 
for  the  first  article  he  came  upon,  was  one  about  naughty 

bishops.  “  Naughty  bishops,  ma’am  1  That’s  what  the  E - r 

calls  our  blessed  apostles !  ”  The  old  lady  was  aghast,  although 
ahe  had  previously  read  aud  enjoyed  every  word  of  the  article. 

Fur  goodness  sake,  general,  take  away  the  horrible  thing.” 
The  gallant  old  gentleman  did  so,  and  from  that  day  covertly 
purchased  the  paper  every  week. 

On  the  21st  of  this  month  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Spinoza  will  bo  celebrated  at  the  11  Ague.  On  the 
occasion  M.  Ernest  Renan  will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  philosopher,  when  all  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  project  of  the  committee  will  be  entitled  to  be 
present.  Up  to  January  21  the  subscriptions  received  amounted 
to  about  875/.  The  committee  will  shortly  establish  a  com¬ 
petition  for  models  for  the  statue. 

Last  Thursday  week  Mr.  George  Meredith  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  lecturer  at  the  London  Institution — his  subject. 
Comedy.  As  the  substance  of  the  lecture  has  been  reported 
in  most  of  the  daily  papers,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  further 
allude  to  it  It  only  remains  to  give  praise  to  the  admirable 
delivery,  which  made  the  brilliant  and  epigrammatic  lecture, 
though  read,  fiow  as  easily  from  the  lecturer’s  lips  as  if  spon¬ 
taneously  uttered.  Mr.  Meredith  will,  probably,  repeat  his 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  March,  after  which  it  will 
be  published. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  London  publisher  bringing  out 
immediately  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Thomas  Aird,  who,  if  not  exactly  the  last  of  Scotch  poets, 
may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  school  of  Wordsworth  and 
Wilson.  This  worthy  old  gentleman,  whose  admirers  call 
him  the  Scotch  Dante,  is  believed  to  have  lef^  in  a  com¬ 
plete  shape,  the  latest  emendations  and  annotations  on  his 
writings,  and  it  only  remains  to  get  a  biography  by  someone 
who  will  do  for  Aird  what  Aird  did  for  his  friend  Moir. 
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The  Upas :  a  Vision  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Futors.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  488.) 
C.  Watts. 
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8vo,  pp.  479.)  Longmans.  6s. 

Tipple,  S.  A. — Echoes  of  Spoken  Words.  (Dsmy  8vo,  pp.  375.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Trollope,  T.  Adolphus.- A  Family  Party  in  the  Piasaa  at  St.  Peter's,  he.  In  8 
vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  (Thatto  and  Windus.  81s.  id. 

Vasey,  George.— An  Essay  on  Individual  Liberty.  (Fop.  8vo,  pp.  178.) 
J.  Bums. 


Wynter,  Andrew,  M.D.— The  Borderlancto  of  Insanity.  New  Edition.  (Chown 
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Sold  in  tin-lined  Fookete  only,  by  eU  Grooere. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

r^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

I/)S8  of  NERVE-POWER.  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NNU- 
BALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  iwrv^ 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  JUBBT, 
M.D.,  F.B.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  188  Gower  Street,  London. 


^  I 
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COLEDROOEE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

OBBBV  LAraS,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Mimw  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thoftmcb  Bdacation.  OMfvtal  IMnlog.  FnU  parttoalan  of  Vmo,  Stndiei, 
and  AMondaoo*  In  Proopoctm. 

QOUTHSEA. — The  Daughter  of  a  Professional  Mon  can  be 

O  raoiiTad  In  a  good  LADIES  SCHOOL  for  Thlrtj  OnlneM  por  annum, 
InoIndTa  of  English  (thorough)  and  all  AocompliihinsoU.  Highest  lateanoss. 
Addnm  tho  Laot  Prwcifal,  Balmoral  Houm,  Nelson  Street,  Bouthaea. 

QEASIDE  EDUCATION  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen, 

O  St.  Edmund's  House,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  (near  RandriMbam).— Mrs. 
and  ttia  Misses  Caixow  reoelfe  and  Bdnoate  a  limited  number  of  Young  Ladles, 
who  hare  ererr  powible  home  oomfort.  Besident  Oerman,  French,  and  Musloal 
Oosemesacs.  Visiting  Masters.  Hunstanton  is  the  onij  Watering  Place  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain  haring  a  weeterljr  sea  aspeot,  and  stands  in  the 
BegtsWar-Oeneral's  Returns  on  an  arerage  of  twenty^firc  years  as  the  healthiest 
^aioe  in  England.  Spring  Term  oommenoss  on  Thnreday,  January  3S.  Terms, 
lUfsrenoes,  lia,  on  applioation. 

Brighton. — To  be  let,  Furnished,  No.  0  Eston  Place, 

Sre  doors  from  the  sea,  an  exo^nt  RESIDENCE,  oootaining  Drawing 
Room,  Double  Dining  Boom,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seren  Bed  Rooms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Hooseke?per's  Boom,  and  the  usual  Domestic  OlBoes ;  or  to  be  Let, 
VnfnmUbed,  on  Lease,  at  £100  per  annum,  ^  taking  the  welLmade  and  modem 
Fumitors  by  raluation.— Apply  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Dat,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Road,  Brighton. 


I^ONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  ad- 

LILL  ranoe  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  security  of  entailed  estates, 
Prsshuld  and  Leesthold  Properties,  from  S  per osnt.;  also  on  Legacies  under  Wills, 
ICarriage  Settlements,  Rerersions,  Annuities,  Furniture  (without  remoral), 
Aa.,  lemporarr  adranoes  being  made  to  meet  preasing  requirements  pending 
completion  of  loan.— Apidy  to  F.  E.  Bbown,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  IS  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  bj  Rojal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  npon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  Sonth  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  ooUeoted.  Money  reoeired  on  deposits. 
For  tenns  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  Oenna  Manager. 

I'  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

LUCiRATTYB  PERCENTAGES 
PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANOB  REVIEW,'* 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
ME8SR&  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  8i  CO., 

Sworn  Brokars, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

BAkKUiS  — ROBARTS,  LUBB(X7K,  A  (X).,  Lombard  Street. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonreyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  ths  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aostralia.  The  Peninsolar  and  Oriental  Steam  Nari* 
fation  Company  despattdi  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  rid  the  Snes  CanaL 
orsty  Thnnday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brmdisl,  with  the  Orerland 
Mails,  STsry  Monday. 

Offioes— m  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  25  Oockspur  Street,  8.W. 

P[PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O.  i  and  16  A 17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Inreeted,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

The  SCOTTISH  imperial  insurance 

(X)MPANT. 

London  :— 3  King  William  Street,  B.O.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

'DHCENIX  fire  office,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

•A  Crom,  Loudon.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  setUements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

_ _  i GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

1  JOHN  J.  BR(X)MFIELD. 

42POULTBY. 

PAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  by 

•!>  V  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  oorering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

BAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

nnn  Kmed,  with  Uberal  allowances  If  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
of  4B3  ooTerlng  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENl'S  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiumn,  irrespectire  of  occupation.  Partidpation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  PAR,  Managing  Director. 

Tf*ARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-4-i  COMPANY  is  pcepaied  to  conduct  Funerals  npon  the  prindple  recently 
adroo^sd  in  **  The  Times,"  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  witbont  tlm 
utorrention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
uraedl^y  to  the  Company's  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Barth  to  i 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


PAINLESS  DENnSTBT. 

iiAK;.  a-,  n.  croi^Es, 

BUBOXOir-DSITTIST, 

TT7ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  whidi  explains  thw 
rr  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address 

67  GBBAT  BUSSlCliIi  STBBBT, 

Opposite  the  British  Mosenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  ddioats  oases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  sMf* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stamps  bdng  annecessair ;  and,  by  leoaut 
■oisntiflo  disooTeriea  and  Improvements  in  mechanical  dentistir,  detection  la 
rendered  utterly  impoeslble,  both  by  the  close  adjustmmit  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gams  and  ^eir  life-like  appeannoe.  By  thia  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  oombined  with  strength  and  dnrability,  are 
insured,  uedess  bulk  bting  obviated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introdnoed  an 
entirely  new  prooeas.  — 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  October  18, 1878. 

**  My  dear  Doctor,— I  request  you  to  aoeept  my  gratsful  thanks  for  your  great 
professional  aatistanoe,  which  enables  me  to  msstioate  my  food,  and  wherevsr  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  ttie  pnUio  ought  to  know 
whste  such  griat  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  bg 
obtained. 

**  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

*‘8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  <)aeea. 

**  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  DJ).S.” 


»J1HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  80C1ETY»S  ANNUAI* 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOB  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  th* 
BraxBXCK  Bunouro  Bocorrr,  39  and  80  SonthampUm  Buildings,  ChanoarF 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOB  FIVB 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Api^ 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbwk  Frkkhold  LAkD  Socmv,  39  and  80  Sonthamptoa 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  _  _  _ 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 
Apply  st  the  Office  of  the  Birkbrck  Bavk,  39  and  80  Sonthampton  Bnlldingi, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  npon  demand. 

Current  Aocounta  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly 
oolanoes.  CTaeque-books  supplied.  Euglish  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Hhaiea 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday,  wh«i  the  Bank  doMi  at 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o  dock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  map  be  had  on  applieaMen. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

FBEDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Eitoheners  of  the  ordinary 
descrii^on.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  In  the  ordmary 
Kitcheners,  and  roairtlng  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SORTINO  TOUB  FAPKB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

"Exceedingly  nsefaL" — Standard, 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  lUostrated  (Tatalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sixes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrationa  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palmographioal,  NumismatiosL  Boyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  dto.,  8io. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Ciompaay,  86  Bi^hbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bnu).  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  B.  Sawtbb. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauce.,  and  Condi- 

•  meats. — E.  LAZENBY  6k  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beig  to  remind  the  public  that  every  artiola  pro* 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadolterated.- 93  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  B.E.  ^  f 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requeeted  to  obeerve  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  &  SON  beiurs  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

"  Eluabeth  Lasenbp** 
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SPOONS  AND  FOEKS 


WILLIAM  S.  BUETON 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 

_  Ckn 

TABLE  OUTLBBT.  Tkkto  DmhH  pwl 

Tb«  Blades  are  all  of  the  flnoel  »  n 

8te«L  «.  A.  «.  A.  «, 

Si-ioch iToiy handke  . perdoa.  14  0  11  0  • 

>1  do.  do .  do.  II  0  14  0  7 

If  do.  do.  to  halanoe  dow  SO  0  11  0  7 


SLACK  S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINQTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATIlfG-  OP  FT7BB  SUiVXSB  OVBB  SLAOK'S 
BIOKEIi  SUiVBB. 

FOB  SIIiVl>B.I.IKB  AFFBABABOB, 

FOB  OOBSTABT  WBAB, 

FOB  BXOBIjIiBNOB  IB  WOBKHIABSHIF, 

IS  EQUAl.  TO  STBBLIBO  SILVBB. 

ICADB  Df  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

TOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

ORUlTi-.FRAMES.  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18«.  6d.  to  190« 

MA  SPOONS,  1**. ;  DESSERT,  JO*. ;  TABIA  >0*.  pec 
T^LB  FORKS,  SO*. ;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Dm^ 

DESSERT  KNIVES  Mid  FORKS,  in  Mahoaanr,  IS  pair  Omm  fiOa.  to  ISO*. 

Fiail.KATTlca  WVTtnra  i..  rCl2  a . .  t* ****• 


4  dow  do.  do.  do.  SO  0  SS  0  §  G 

4  do.,iInedo.  do.  81  0  24  0  t  • 

4  do.  do.  extra  larie  do.  SI  0  MO  II  • 

4  do.  do.  African  do.  4S  0  SS  0  IS  I 

4  do.  do.  ellTer  f ermlei  da  4S  0  SS  0  If  t 

4  do.  do.  eUrer  blades  da  41  0  SS  0 

Do.  eleotto-sUrared  handles  do.  SS  0  It  0  7  • 

TTLILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Genend  Furniahinff  Ironmonffer. 

V  V  bjr  Appointment  to  H.RB.  tha  Prinos  of  Wales,  sends  a  Oatalofna 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  oontalns  npwards  of  ISO  lUnstratlons  of  his  anfiTaDsd 
Btodr,  with  listsof  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirtjlarfs  Show  Booms  at  89  Oxfortl 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1a.  f,  S,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  S,  and  I  Penr’s  Plaos;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manofaotoiies— 14  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mtmw, 
London,  W. 


JJOT-EATING  KNIVES,  to  ' 

ggrs  spoons  and  FORKS,  18S*.  to  250*. 

KBTS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CAAVBRS,  7S*.  to  120a 
tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70*.  to  800*. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  IS*.  M.  to  IS*. 

PBIOB  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Oheapiide. 

JgENNETT^S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES^ 
TlO  CLOCK  PUROHASERsXjOHN  BENNETT,  having 

A.  Jnst  oompleted  great  alterations  in  his  dock  Show  Boobbsl  Is  snsMsd  M 
offler  to  pnirihsssrs  the  most  extensile  stook  in  London,  oomprising  clocks  i§t 
tbs  drawing,  dining-rooma,  and  presentation,  of  the  hJghmt  qaalltj  and  nsWMl 

<V>sig"«, 

JOHN  BENNETTS  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANH. 

(■f  rAOTOBT,  <4  ud  U  CbMlidd.. 


A  StKaLB  ABTICLI  CAN  BB  BAD. 


•OULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH* 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

iVire  Medal  awarded  at  Centenmial  Exhibition^  Pkilad^pkia, 
1876.  Mso  at  Lead*  and  Manehestert  1876. 

*Vr  OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet'like,  Splendid 

jL  e  Deeigni, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  d;e* 

Sold  by  all  Famishing  Honees  in  Town  and  Oonntrj. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 71  QUEEN  STREET,  OHEAPRIDE, 


12  Table  Forks 


12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
IMostarddo.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
IGrarj  do.  ... 
1  Soap  Ladle  .. 


1  Fish  Knife 


1  Batter  Knife 

2  Sanoe  Ladles. 


1  Sogar  Sifter 
1  Sngar  Tongs. 


i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

end  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  osll  attention  to  their  enperior  method  of 
ELBOTBO-SILVEBING,  by  which  prooees  goods,  howsTsr  qM,  can  be  rs* 
silTcred  equal  to  new. — ^Eetiinatee  giren  for  re>plating. 


THROAT  IRRITATION 
rriHE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  eepeciall,  li 

-L  matlon,  canelng  eoreaeee  aod  drynem,  tiekling  aM  i 
oongh  and  affecting  tiie  roioe.  For  th^  sjrmptams  nee  gl 
of  juinbes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  oonfeotions,  being : 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  ezdted  by  the  act  of  sookln 
healing.  6d.  and  1*.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  If  •tampa),  and  t 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  haudlse,  and  to  balanoa 

let  shw.  2nd  siie.  Srd  aiae. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carreri  ..041  066  060 

Meaers.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  3rears  for  their  snperior  mannfao* 
tore  of  Table  Knires.  Erery  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steeL 

Q  LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  ths  most  economical,  conaistent  with  quality. 

Brery  New  Detign  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8*.  6<l.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8*.  to  6*.  9<f. 

Drawring-room  ditto,  10*.  6<i.  to  60*. 

ImproTM  Coal-Boxee,  4*.  Ud.  to  80*. 

Bronsed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  Id.  to  86*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Malm,  46*.  to  96*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Papier  M4oh4  ditto,  80*.  to  96*. 

Copper  TeaketUee,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6<f. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SITES. 

First  Prise  Bet .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  EngraTings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongerv,  Slack's  Nickel  and  Eleotro-plnted 


Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  ths 
•"  *  -  looking,  bsOomes  aotlYsly 

_ _  .  i.nrt  TT--'.  ...  _ _ _ _ ^  tUIS,  1*.  6<l.,  ISbOllSG 

«“jaum  Epps  k  ‘co.,  Hom^pathio  Chmxlsts,  48"Threadiieedle  Street,  and 
170  Piocadilly,  London.** 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OP  COCOA. 

Of  great  ralne  to  inTsUda  who  wrish  to  STold  rich  artlolm  of 
«  Which  really  oonaiste  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprlred  of  the  saperfinoiw  oiL  — /« 
Water,  oad  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HamalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  B.  FBT  k  SONS. 


Pries  Id.;  9d.psrDooeot  6s.  par  Handrsd. 

^  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

“  From  this  Root  (tha  Forest  Law)  has  sprang  a  bastard  slip  known  b7 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  earns  nnry onawa 
notions  of  property  in  wild  oreatoree,  and  both  are  prodoctiTS  of  tbs  same 
tyranny  to  ^  oommons.'*— Bloeksloa*. 

Pnblished  by  the  Antt-Game-Law  Leagne,  186  Strand. 


n''HE  WOMAN  QUESTION;  Papew  Reprinted  ftrom 

A  the  EzAimrxa.  Ths  Female  Franohiee.  Women*s  y*^***^  j^***^*Jyif 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Womman^ar.  Wcmma^ 
Work.  Dow^  The  Low  of  Breach  of  Pnmilse. 

Diaema  BMng  in  Life.  Ths  Bdooation  of  Woman.  Mothers  Wronga. 
88  pp.,  Sra,  pries  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2d. ;  cloth  2*.,  by  post  2*.  2d. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

zxboxrihKOxrGhsxbs  to  zxszb  zKJLuzis'r'S', 

336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  80MEB8ET  HOUSE. 


Price  Sd. ;  or  9*.  per  Hnndred. 

of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  Houee  of 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


amons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Berteed  from  ths  Bsporlsr’s  Notes. 
Beprlnted  by  the  Antl-Gsme-Law  Leagne,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


Prioe  Id. ;  per  poet,  l|d. 

’ENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c. 

DAYS.— I^ieeoh  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob,  M.P., 

eeday,  May  19, 1874.  Berlsed  from  the  Eeportere  Wotee. 

London  :  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


British  and  Continental, 


No  Second  Reference, 


Takls 

Dssmrt 

CkrfSH^ 

per  Pair 

*.  d. 

*«  d. 

$,  4, 

14  0 

11  0 

1  0 

18  0 

14  0 

20  0 

16  0 

26  0 

20  I 

SO  0 
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88  0 

24  0 

2  a 

86  0 

M  0 
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■\TO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

i.^  Aww  inralid  c«n  cnpe  hlnruMlf,  wlthont  medicine,  tnoonTenlenoe,  or 
etpeoit,  touring  on  DU  BABST^S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  MTOI  fifty  times  its  ooet  in  medicine,  end  ie  irresistible  in  indigeiAlon 
(dyspepsle),  habitnel  ooestipstion,  dlerrboM,  hsmorrboids,  lirer  complsints, 
iUtoleiioy,  iisrToiisiiess.b(lioosnesi,  allkindsof  feTen,sore  tbro«ta,eaUrrbs,  oolds, 


of  the  blood,  emptions,  bysterin,  neorslgU,  irritebilitT,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  aatdlty,  weter  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  masms,  nausea,  and  Tomiting  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  a^ma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  inTariable  suocess  with 
adults  and  deHoate  infants;  80.000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeleaB.  It 
oontains  four  Umes  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  «nd  BlUOtlS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Bar.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Beetory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  ”  Dec.  5, 1869. 

**Gentlemenf— 1  haTelong  known  and  appreciated  the  rirtnes  of  DU  BABByS 
BEVALBNTA  ABABIOA  FOOD.  In  aU  eases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  lirer  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  oonsider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  csees  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  bsst  effects. — JAiLU  T.  CAMPBBLL.” 


•pvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CnOCOLATE- 

JLJ  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  It  cups,  at  ts. ;  84  oops,  8s.  64. ;  48  cups,  6s. 
888  cups,  80s. ;  876  cups,  63s. 

tSU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

JL/  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerrca,  in  nausea  and  Bickneas,  eren  in 
pr^ancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  eveu  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  amist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8s.  64. ; 
3  lb.,  6s. ;  34Tb.,  60s. 

■pvEPOTS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  86  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  dn 
Nord,  Brussels ;  8  Via  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan ;  1  Oalle  de  Yalverde,  Madrid ; 
88, 39  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerle,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Qasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Orooers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  me.4.t.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Cautioh. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


ME.4T.  — 


earliest  and  bsst  eflbots.— Ji 


T.  CAMPBBLL.” 


PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  theee  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BABRyS  admirable  BEVALBNTA  ABABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strengrth  and  nimbleness,  mv  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  diqiense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  30— in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

(ireaoh,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remaln->-Ab^t  PBTBB  CA8TBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  POOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medldne  in  Ordinary  to  tbe  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinkal  Weekljf  ot  April  8,  1873: — shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  ohildicn  to  the  Bevalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
fear  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  rented  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BABBY’S  BEVALBNTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediatdy :  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  rsstesred  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Shnilar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  oontains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

PBP8IA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  lent ;  if  paint 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  eflOctually  removed  by  and  Wife  blen 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  lu:.— PABKEB  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain,  used,  and  ho 
Bojal  Navy.— London,  8nd  October,  1848.”  Colleton’s  ”  B 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Puri6e8  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervoiu  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medicine.  The 
4i.  64.  Bottle  oontains  thirty-two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  tbe  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  ot  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Bold  by  aU 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  3i.  64.  each.  (Get  Crocroft’s.) 


TARAXACUM  and  PODOPHYLLIN. — A  fluid  combina- 

JL  tlon  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  month, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspeiwia,  are  remov^.  Taraxacum  and  Podophyllin  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile.— Prepared  by  J.  PKPPBB, 
337  Tottcnham-court-rood,  Loedon,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  label.  Bottles 
3«.  94.  and  it.  64.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 


vomiting,  by  DU  BABBT’B  FOOD.— MABIA  JOLLY. 

T\V  BARRIES  FOOD.^Ic^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

-■->/  SUMPTION.— **  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  tbe  ears,  constipation,  debility,  pal]:rfta> 
tiom  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DEllCnOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
bearing  perfoct.- JAMBS  ROBERT^  Timber  Merchant,  Frlmley.” 

T^U  BARRY'S  FOOD. I^LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan.— ”  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  tbe  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  Englisfl  as  well  as  French,  had 

E rescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  dMldons  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.- Marchioness  DE  BBJtHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


what  is  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  (bounty,  with  8*.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent :  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolours,  Is.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  acoordi^  to  Heraldic  rules. 
CiUleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Oests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolours,  £10  lOi. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heralds,”  4,000  Bngnvings,  8s.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  36  G^boume  Street  (comer  of  8t. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  byCULLETON.— Crest  EngraTed 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  (or  stamping  paper,  priM7«.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  3«.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  18j.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  36  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  boantifnlly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  ttie  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
86  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

qiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  8,000  to  select  from 
£3  3s. :  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  36  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea,  (^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  rem 


**  Bonn,  July  19,1863. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhma,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hiemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  I^ractical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRI-TABTLITY. 

**  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARBT,  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Bomain-des- Isles.”  ’ 

"PVU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  tbe 

-6-'  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  *‘  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keen  them  perfectly  free  from  disease  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  flic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

XAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy.on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compreeeed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  sdopUon  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Manrette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Valleiy,  B.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  B.  YUer,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
UySres,  16th  May.  1878.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

J-'  (snitebly  packed  for  all  climates)  sells;  In  tins,  4 lb.,  at  3s.;  of  1  lb., 
8s.  64. ;  3  lb.,  6s. ;  6  lb.,  I4s. ;  181b.,  88s. ;  341b.,  60s. 


3s.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON.  36  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  queUty, 

*  3s.  84.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 


Memorial  Cards  printel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortwt  noftoe. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  36  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silrer,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  bonners  pointed,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  3ic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Eng^raver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  36  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engrayed  with  crest,  £1  Ia,  £2  2s. f 

A3  3s.,  £4  4*.,  £3  6s.,  £6  Ss.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 

XJ OLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — The  blood  being  the  very  essence 

health  and  life  it  is  most  esseutial  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  purified 
before  the  depressing  influences  of  winter  display  themselves.  These  Pills  will 
acmmphsh  this  pur^cation  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  put  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  that  d^irable  condition,  which  alone  can  rightly  form  flesh,  bone, 
mi^le,  nerve,  and  skin.  Capricious  appetites,  weak  digestions,  torpid  livers, 
and  irregular  bowels  are  corrected  by  this  potent  medicine,  which  may  be  truly 
said  to  induce  a  sane  mind  In  a  sound  body.”  Holloway’s  Pills  possess  the 
remarkable  property  of  cleansing  without  weakening.  While  purifying  they  are 
strengthening  and  adding  to  those  enjoyments  of  life  which  health  and  vigour 
can  alone  bestow. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &e.,  Ac. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


A  LfiXlMOEHYGllSTlKONl 

(DEATH  BSPRLLINO,  HEALTH  BBSTORINO.) 

THE  USE  or  THESE 

PATENT.  pOCKET  JNHALEB8 

/»  various  forms,  adapted  for  the  roquirewsmts  qf  Hdt  and  poor  alike. 


With  Carbolate  of  Iodine,  glree  immediate  relief  in  all  ordinarj  eaaea  of  Catarrh,  Sorr  Throat,  HoARaRRM,  Oouoh,  Tichuro  or  thr  Throat, 

Irritation  or  thr  Lunos  or  Bronchial  Tubrs,  ARTmtA,  4o. 


.  V aimple,  and  effldent  laatmmente,  which  admit  of  the  nae  of  all  volatile  fluids  in  a  oonoentrated  form,  without  dllntion,  and  are 
^9^9  6|f  OsG  Mtdical  is  thst  ths  iltiossed  parts  ars  dirootlj  and  benefloialljr  allectad  withont  madioints  bslng  Into  tba  stomaoh* 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  fall  instmetioos  are  given  with  e^oh  Inhaler. 

The  snperior  qoaUttea  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjanota  to  the  toUette  for  the  economical  distrlbatton  of  aU  kinda  of  perfamea  and  voUtfle  amnnnns 


PR1CR8  Sr.  M.,  7s.  6(L,  1S«.  9d.,  and  npwards.  Maj  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemista. 
or  on  reodpt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  481  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from 

OHoea :  7  High  Strrrt,  Bloom8bi7rt,  London,  W.O. 


JAMES  BATTLE  AUSTIN,  M.P.S. 

IflDICAL  AND  CiHRMICAL  AORNT. 


STARTLING  NOVEL  TIESIII 

(DRaCRimVR  CATAIOOUR  FOOT  TRD  ON  APPUCATTON.) 

The  pobUc  are  respeotfally  invite!  to  inspect  the  new  Orine  **  qold  fewellerp,  nneqaalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prioea  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewdlery  is  beantifnlly  flnished ;  the  deaigns  are  the  latest.  A  spedal  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

oonsistinf  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Bing,  set  with  either  rubles,  emeralds,  diamonds,  fco. ;  alegaat  drop  lar'ilDfil 
and  charming  Broodi ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  fiw  on  reoei]^  of  4«.  id.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

oemisting  of  fashioiuble  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin ;  bloodstone  signet  Bing ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  TJwks  •  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  oarafully 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s:  id.  P.O.O.  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  B.  B.  (Tlarxr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  nngle  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  eadii.  As  the  profit  is  so  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Ftsekets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  oomparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  aA  no  mote  for  a  packet  containing jfsvdilloreot  artkfles,  every  one  of  whidi 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  artlde  of  ooarss  and  bad  w<^nnanshlp. 

HIGHER  PRICRD  PACKRTB  AT  IS.M.  AND  \is.id.  RACH,  RTTHRR  LADT*S  OR  ORNTLRMAN’S. 

Opinions  op  thr  Prrss.^**  Decidedly  good.”—*’  Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.”—**  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.”—**  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.”—** Deserves  great  praise.” — **  Art  can  do  no  more.” — ^*' Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

'  Anjf  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  monep  return^,  if  sent  bg  return  qfpoet. 

HOTICB.— Letters,  &c.,  to  be  addressed  to  B.  Clarkr,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  JeweUery  Ckmipany,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  B.M.—AgenU  Wanted,  Liberal  Terms, 


BROWH  and  POISOFS 
CORN  FLOUR 

•  HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOB  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
.  SUPERIOR  QUALITY.  . 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  BEMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  the  Stomaoh,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
'  Indigestion ; 

and  aa  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Oonstitations,  Ladlee, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

OINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STBEBT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Cbemiata  throng  bout 

tba  world. 

~  LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAYS  IT  IN  TOUB  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHBB, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEYSRS,  ERUPTIYB  AFFECTIONS,  BE  A  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  excluaive  merito. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUTIONw— Worthlesa  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transpoeiUon  of  the  worda  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  tba  health* 
restoring  alementa  of  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYBETIO  SALINE,  it  is  of  th#  ataaost 
imporUnoa  that  tba  NAMS  and  TBADB  MABXon  a  BU7F- 
COIjOUBSD  WHAFPSB  anvelopaa  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de> 
pendenoe  alona  can  be  placed. 

NOTH  ADDBESS-llI  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUBB). 

CORN  FLOUR 

**IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.”  ^  Jg  B£ST 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 
n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

USTS  FREE. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Memrs.  JAY  are  always  provldad  with  axperlenoad  dreasmakan  and  milUnan 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purohaeers,  when 
the  emerginoiee  of  suckkn  or  nnexpeoted  mourning  require  toe  immediate  cxe* 
cation  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dressss,  bonnets,  and  mOUneiy, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  npwMds  from  the  piece,  all  marked  In  plain 
flgnrea,  and  at  the  same  prioe  ae  if  pnrtdiased  at  the  London  General  MoumlnR 
Warehouse,  In  B^nt  Street.  Beoaonable  eetimatee  also  glvan  for  honaabold 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  famlliaa. 

THE  LONDON  OBNEBAL  MOUBNINO  WABEHOU8B, 

241, 148, 247, 249.  and  281  Regent  Street. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

EINAHAN  4  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Professioo,  the  demand  for  their  (jELEBBATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  porpoeea  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hamall  :— 

**Ihave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  ami 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  purs,  well- 
matured,  and  of  vary  exoellant  quality.  M^ical  ProfaMion  map  foal  foU 
oonfidenoeln  the  parity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  OT.  TITCHFIBLD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


13  Gbxat  Mjlblbobovoh  Stbbbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HB.  SWINBtrBNX’S  NBW  POEM. 

27l«  OBUTLEMAtra  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH  wiU 
contain  a  long  and  important  New  Poem^  entitled  THE 
SAILING  OF  THE  SWALLOW,  hy  Algernon  0. 
Swinburne. 


MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs., 

OuTHRiK,  Author  of  “  Through  Rusala.'*  3  rols.,  with  Illustnitions,  SU. 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST ;  Travels  and  Adventures  on 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edward  Waltord,  M.A.  3  toIb.,  crown  8to.,  31#. 

**  Two  exceedingly  entertaining  Tolnmes. — Pall  MaU  Oantte, 


the  Peno-Turkonmn  Frontier.  By  Vauintivb  Bakrr.  With  Mape  and 
lUaatraiione,  Coloured  and  Plain,  from  Original  Sketches.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  reeised  and  corrected.  Dmy  8to.,  .doth  extra,  with  Maps  and 
Coloured  Plates,  18#. 


OUR  ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  their  Sources  and 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailloe  Cochrakk,  1C.P.  1  toL,  demy  Svo.,  16#. 

“  A  rery  interesting  volume.'' — Times. 


Mgnlflcattbni.  By  Charlm  Warxixo  Bard6IJIT,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
revlced  throughout,  considerably  enlarged,  and  partially  re-written. 
Crown  8to.,  doth  extra,  8#. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN’S  GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

feeeor  Charlu  Dtm  Yonob.  Bboond  and  Chxaprb  Edition.  1  roL, 
large  port  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9s. 


ART ;  or,  the  Science  of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Phydologie 
da  Oofit”  of  Bullat-Savarix.  With  an  Introdnotlon  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  R.  E.  Andersoh,  MJL  Smell  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  d#. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


TOBACCO  :  its  History  and  Associations ;  including 

an  Aooonnt  of  the  Plant  and  its  Manufacture ;  with  its  Modes  of  Use 
in  all  Ages  and  Conntries.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  New  Edition. 
Colonrsd  Frontispieoe.  Upward  of  100  lUnstratlons  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,,  doth  extra,  is. 


tor  1877,  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majestt.  Omreoted  by 
the  Nobility,  and  containing  an  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifolly  engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  81#.  6d. 


CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  By  Lord 

WiLUAM  Pnr  Lennox.  Second  Series.  3  vols.,  8vo.,  31#.  {Just  readf. 


MUSES  of  MAYFAIR:  Vera  de  Sooi4t6  of  the 


Nineteenth  Century.  Indnding  Selections  from  Tennyson,  Bbownino, 
Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean  Inoelow,  Loceer,  Inoolosbt,  Hood, 
Ltttdn,  C.  a  C.,  Landor,  AcimN  Doeson,  Henry  B.  Lsoh,  4e.  4a 
Edited  by  H.  Cbolmondelet-Pehnelu  Crown  8va,  doth  extra,  gUt, 
gilt  edges,  7#. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


MB.  T.  A.  TBOLIiOPFS  NEW  NOVEL. 


DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.  ByW.  Hbpworth 

Dixon.  8  vole. 


8  vdIs.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library, 


A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  THE  PIAZZA  OF 
ST.  PETER. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 


**  A  book  of  extraordinary  merits.  A  vivid  and  vigorons  romanoe  of  real 
life.  To  say  that  this  remarkable  story  is  *  original  ’  wonld  convey  no  adequate 
Idea  of  its  sterling  newness  and  onoonTentionallty  of  conception,  design,  and 
treat^nt.” — Morning  Post. 


ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Daniel.  8  vols. 


NEW  NOVELS  TO  BE  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  NEW  BEPUBLIG: 

Or,'  Coltore,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Coontry  Honia  3  vols. 


TWO  LILIES.  By  Julu  Kavanagh,  Author 

of  «  Nathalie,”  «  Adele,”  to.  8  vols. 


DICE  TEMPLE. 

By  JAMES  GREENWOOD.  3  vols. 


HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex¬ 

ander  FRASEn,Anthor  of**  Onanlian  and  Lover,”  4a  8  vols. 


GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duppds  Habdy.  3  vols. 


JULIET’S  OUARDIAN. 

By  Mrs.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON.  8  vols. 


[Feb.  18. 


MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Anne 

Dysart.”  8  vols.  C/w#f  rtadg. 


JOHN  LEXLEY’S  TROUBLES. 

By  C.  W.  BABDSLEY,  U.A.  >  toIa 


Ready  this  day,  with  Illustrations,  price  One  Shilling. 


CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN :  a  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Uaweis.  Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  10#.  64. 


CREDUL.  IT'y  JOHN, 

In  his  Right  Little,  Tight  LltUe  Island. 


The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 


A  Desoriptkm  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indiana  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Rkharo  Irvino  Dodoc,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Array.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmorb. 
Map,  and  numerous  lUastrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset.  Demy  8vo., 
deth  extra,  S4«. 


By  the  Author  of  **  Te  Vampyres  I  ” 

Liberalsl  Read  it  I  All  true  Conservativee  are  sore  to  read  it. 
The  Great  Queetion  of  the  Honr  I 
Great  William  and  Co.  I  ReaditI 


London  :  JAMBS  BLACKWOOD  4  CO.,  Lovdl's  Court. 


Will  be  hnued  shortly,  Part  L 


The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 
Tranalated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Uueefeb. 


A  MODERN  MINISTER. — To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Prios  One  Shilling. 


Monthly  Parts.  Prios  One  Shilling. 

Eadi  oontaining  80  pp.  With  Two  Hlustrations. 


With  646  Hlustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,' 31«. 


C/fPAP  EDITION  OF  MRS.  LINTON *3  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  ATONE.MENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By  E. 

Lynn  Linton,  Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispieoe  by  P.  S. 
Walker,  6#. 


GOLD;  or,  Legal  Regulations  for  the  Standard  of 

Gold  and  Silver  Ware  in  the  different  Countries  of  the  World.  Translated 
from  the  Oemion  of  SruDNm  by  Mrs.  Brewer,  and  Edited,  with  Addi¬ 
tions,  by  Edwin  W.  Streeter.  Crown  8va,  cloth  extra,  with  Map.  8#. 


A  Complete  Edition,  with  Uslp,  Plan,  and  View  of  the  Beit- Allah  or  Mosque  ah 
Mecca,  8vo.,  clothe  6s.  9d. 

rriHE  KORAN,  commonly  called  THE  ALCORAN  of 

-1-  MOHAMMED,  translated  from  the  Original  Arabic,  with  Explanatory 
Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Discourse.  By  Gxoflox  Salk. 

%*  Many  useful  notes,  and  several  hundred  various  readings,  are  added,  from 
the  French  version  by  Savary. 


London :  WILLIAM  TBGG  4  CO.,  Panoras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth,  8#« 


FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary, and 

Anecdotal.  By  William  Jokes,  F.S. A.  With  Hundreds  of  lUostraUons 
of  Carious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Pulpit  and  pew  :  Sketches  of  Popular  Preachers  of  the 

Period.  By  an  Akuucan  Layman. 


London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  4  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


W.S. GILBERT’S  ORIGINAL  PLAYS:  containing 

as  a  w*T#  .a _ n  ^  _  _  _  _ _ _  ® 


•‘A  Wicked  World,”  “Charity”  *‘ The  Palace  of  Tmth,"  “PygmaUon,' 
“  Trial  by  J  ury,”  4a  Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  9#. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Hkniu  Sanpon.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Camille  BAiutkHE.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  7#.  6<f. 


Now  ready.  New  Edition  for  1877,  with  all  the  New  Knights, 

pvOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE, 

4c..  tor  1877  fThlrtT.ilPTimih  /vmfafnlnflp  all  t>ia  n<rar  PMM. 


4c.,  for  1877  (Thirty-seventh  Year),  cmitalnlng  all  the  new  Peers, 
Beronets,  Knights,  Bishops,  Privy  CoonoiUors,  4c.,  corzected  thronghoutom 
the  highest  anthority. 


The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mare  Twain.  With  100  lUuatratlons.  Bmall  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  7#.  6<f. 


WHITTAKER  4  (X).,  Ave  Maria  Lane ;  and  all  Bookielleri  In  Town 
or  Oonntry. 


CHATTO  4  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Now  ready,  price  •#.,  cloth ;  by  port,  6#.  id. 

JI^ARITIME  WARFARE.  By  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles* 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


•  I 
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TRtJBNER  &  CO.’S  HST.  I 

- » 

FORTHCOMING. 

WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAR  EAST :  being 

•  Series  of  Disconneoted  Easajs  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By 
FasDsmc  Henry  Baltour.  i  toL,  demy  8ro.,  pp.  234,  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

[yiu/  published, 

A  SYSTEM  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  John 

I.utciu>T  Bhadwkx.  In  1  toL,  8to.,  pp.  <(0,  cloth,  18a  ladmmult. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  (Being  the 

Second  Series  of  '*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.'*)  By  Gborob  Henry 
Lewes.  [/» preparation, 

THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Calculus.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  ArchiteoLs,  &o.  By 
Juuua  Weisbach,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  &o.  &c.  Translated  from  the  fourth  aug¬ 
mented  and  improred  German  Edition  by  Eckley  B.  Coze,  A..M.,  Mining 
Engineer.  Demy  8td.,  with  902  Woodcuts.  [Just  ready, 

LECTURES  on  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.  By  John 

Rhys.  Crown  8yo.,  doth.  [Shortly, 


RECENT. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.O.B.  Rerlsed  and  continued  by 
Professor  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  Cdlege,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  Vn. 
Pp.  Tiii.-#74,  cloth,  3U.  [Now  ready, 

COMPENDIUM  of  the  COMPARATIVE  GRAM¬ 
MAR  of  the  INDO-EUROPEAN,  SANSKRIT,  GREEK,  and  LATIN 
LANGUAGES.  By  Auoosrrus  Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  by  Herbert  Bendall,  BJt..,  Chr.  ColL  Camb.  Part  II. 
Morphology.  8to.,  pp.  Tiii.-304,  doth,  6s,  [Now  ready. 

LECTURES  on  POPULAR  and  SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS.  By  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  F.R.S.  Delivered  at  various 
Times  and  Places.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  116,  doth,  Ss,  6d,  [Just  pvblisked. 

The  DUTCH  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  being  a  Survey 

of  the  North  Polar  Question,  indnding  Extended  Considerations  for  the 
Renewal  of  Dutch  Arctic  Research.  By  Samcel  Richard  Van  Campek. 
Seoond  Edition.  8vo.,  with  a  valuable  North  Polar  Map  and  a  full 
Appendix  Table  of  Arctic  Voyages,  cloth,  12«.  [Just  ptaUshed. 

BELLOWS’  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Second  Edition.  S2mo.,  pp.  616{  with  4  Maps,  neatly  bound  in  maroon 
roan  with  tuck,  price  10«.  6<f. 

ARABIC  PRIMER :  consisting  of  180  Short 

Sentences,  containing  Thirty  Primary  Words,  prepared  according  to  the 
vocal  system  of  studying  languages.  By  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.C.S  J. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  36,  cloth,  2s, 

The  SONG  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By 

E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo.,  pp.  208,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  5s. 

GRIMM'S  LAW.  A  Study  ;  or,  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-called  “  Lautverschiebu^ ; "  to  which  are  added 
some  remarks  on  the  primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  several  appendices. 
By  T.  Lb  Marchant  Douse.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-233,  cloth,  lOi.  6d. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Greo.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  2  vols.,  crown  8to., 
cloth,  15«. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Rbinhold  Pauli.  Translated  by 
Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Introduction  by  Harriet  Martineau.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  xvi.-340,  cloth,  6s. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-written.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  Z.-182,  cloth,  5s. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Square  royal  82mo., 
pp.  726,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

Juuus  de  Mosenthal,  Consul-General  of  the  South-African  Republic 
for  France,  and  James  Edward  Hartixo,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the 
British  Ornithologists'  Union,  &o.  8to.,  with  8  full-page  Hlustrations 

and  20  Woodcuts,  cloth,  IOj.  6d. 

D.  lUNII  lUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  with  a  literal 

English  Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viil.-614,  cloth,  14i. 

HINTS  for  the  EVIDENCES  of  SPIRITUALISM. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  vili.-120,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  SHE-KING;  or.  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Jambs  Leogb,  Professor*  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literatnie  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vL-432,  cloth,  1S«. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Socthesk.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  X.-244,  cloth,  6s. 

SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stblla, 

Author  of  “  The  King’s  Stratagem,”  Jic.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
with  Steel  Engraving,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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The  GOVERNMENT  and  the’  EASTERN 

QUESTION.  See  the  “  Quarterly  Renew, ”  No.  284.  8to.,  6#. 
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CIVIL  and  POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Eastern  Question  in  1829 — Designs  of  Russia — Rnssian 
Intrigues— AfiSiirs  of  Turkey— State  of  Inland — The  Greek  Ques¬ 
tion — The  Duke's  Observation  on  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople— 
Remonstrance  to  Russia — Sovereignty  of  Greece,  &c.,  See.  VoL  VL 
8vo.,  20s.  [Ga  ths  Utk, 

A  HANDY-BOOK  on  the  EASTERN  QUES- 

TION :  being  a  very  Recent  View  of  Turkey.  By  Sir  Gbobob 
Campdsll,  M.P.  S^nd  Edition.  Map.  I\)st  8vo.,  6s. 

FIVE  YEARS  AMONG  the  TURKS  and 

BULGARIANS  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  By 
H.  C.  Babklht,  Civil  Engineer.  Second  Eklition.  Map.  Poet 
8  VO.,  10s.  6d, 

HERZEGOVINA  and  BOSNIA.  The  Slavonic 

Provinces  South  of  the  Danube.  A  Sketch  of  their  History  and 
Present  State  in  Relation  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  By  William 
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BULGARIAN  HORRORS  and  the  QUESTION 

of  the  EAST.  By  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GiADsroini,  M.P. 
8vo.,  Is.  6d. 

LETTERS  onTURKEY:  the  Religious,  PoUtical, 

Social,  and  Commercial  Condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By 
M.  A.  Ubicimi.  Part  I.  Turkey  and  the  Turks.  Part  II.  Tha 
Raiahs,  including  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Latins,  Israelites,  &o. 
2  vols.,  post  8to.,  21s. 

RESEARCHES  in  the  HIGHLANDS  of 

TURKEY,  including  Visits  to  the  Mirdite  Albanians  and 
other  Remote  Tribes.  By  Rev.  H.  F.  Toxin.  Map '.and  Ulna- 
trationa.  2  Vols.,  crown  8to.,  24s. 

HATOBOOK  for  TURKEY  in  ASIA,  Constan- 

tinople,  The  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles,  Brousa,  Plain  of  Troy, 
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HANDBOOK  for  EGYPT:  the  Nile,  E^t, 

Nubia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the]  Pyramids,  Thebes,  Sues  Canal, 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  Oases,  the  Fjoom.  Map  and  Plans. 
Post  8  VO.,  15s. 

ENGLAND  and  RUSSIA  in  the  EAST:  a 

Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geographical  Condition 
of  Central  Asia.  By  Sir  Hkicbt  Rawlikson,  K.C.B.  Seoond 
Edition.  Map.  8vo.,  12s. 

LETTERS  from  RUSSIA  in  1875.  By  E.  J. 

Rbxd,  M.P.  8yo.,  5s. 

HANDBOOK  for  RUSSIA:  St.  Petersburgh, 

Moscow,  Poland,  Finland,  including  the  Crimea,  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  and  Central  Asia.  Maps.  Post  8vo.,  18s. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  CAUCASUS  to 

Tabrees,  Kurdistan,  Down  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  By 
Baron  THiiLMAifH.  Translated  by  Chablis  Hju^ok.  Map 
and  Illnstrations.  2  vols.,  post  8to.,  18s. 

TRAVELS  in  the  EASTERN  CAUCASUS,  on 

the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  Daghestan  and  Frontier  of  Persia 
and  Turkey.  By  Sir  Ahthub  Cumtmohaki,  K.C.B.  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  18s. 

HAIUDBOOK  for  GREECE,  Ionian  Wanda, 

Continental  Greece,  Athens,  Peloponnesns,  iEgean  Sea,  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Mac^onia.  Maps.  Post  8vo.,  15s. 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


A  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  JAMES  KNOWLES,  late  of  “Thb  Contbmpobabt  Rbtibw. 


The  Hanagdment  of  “The  CoDtemporarr  Review”  has  roeeotlj  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Liaiited  Company,  consisting  of  Mr. 

8*mad  Mortey,  Mr.  FnincU  Peelf,  the  Her.  Mr.  Paton  (of  the  Independent  Oollefe  at  Nottingham),  and  others,  and  formed  tor  -the  purp<^  of  ^  oditing, 
managing,  and  pobUshing  ‘The  Contemporary  Rerlew,*  ‘The  Day  of  k^,’  ‘Good  Thing*  for  the  Yonog/  and  ‘Peepshow.  A  separation  has  taken  place 
between  t^  Rerlew  and  Mr.  Knowles,  whose  editorial  connection  with  it  dat^  from  the  redgnation  in  1870  of  Dean  Alford,  its  flrrt  editor.  ^  , 

The  change  ipade,  after  Mr.  Knowles  Joined  it,  in  the  oondnct  of  **  The  (Contemporary,"  by  enlarging  the  comparatirely  Uml^  ‘‘  platform  of  the  Dean,  and 
oonrertiag  it  Into  an  entirely  free  and  open  fl^,  where  all  forms  of  honest  opinion  end  belief  (represented  by  men  of  snfflcient  weight)  should  be  not  only 
tolerated,  but  equally  welcomed,  met  with  the  marked  approral  of  the  public.  .....  «  .  j  .v  asai  «  ..  mwTw* 

TIm  results  of  that  poltey  were  such  as  now  encourage  Mr.  Knowles  in  establishing,  by  the  help  of  his  friends,  a  new  R^Iew,  under  the  tl^  of  TOT 
NDJBTEBNTH  CENTURY,"  which  will  be  conducted  oa  the  absolutely  impartial  and  unsectorian  prlndple*  which  governed  ‘‘  The  Contemporary  during  his 
connection  with  It. 

He  trusts  that  the  following  list  of  those  who,  ammgst  others,  hare  promised  their  support  to  The  Nineteenth  Century  "  will  be  accept^  M  a  Justifleation 
of  his  undertaking,  and  of  the  title  he  has  ventnred  to  choose  for  it :  a  title  which  he  hopes  may  bosoms,  in  due  course  of  time,  “  The  Twentieth  Ontury. 

Mr.  Tennyson  Canon  Farrar  ProfesMr  SL  Oeo.  Mirart  Major  Donnelly  Mr.  J.G.  Fitch 

Professor  Hnxley  „  Carter  *  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  Mr.  R.  Rosworth  Smith  „  Frederick  Pollock 

Oar<Unal  Manning  Rev.  Dr.  Martinean  „  W.  R.  Gr^  Profeew)r  Cheneiy  .f  Lewie  Morris 

Rev.  Dr.  Newmkn  „  J.  Baldwin  Brown  „  Walter  Bagehot  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  Profe^Bei^Morley 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  „  J.  Oninees  Rogers  ,,  Hallam  Tennyson  Mr.  T.  B,  Kebbel  Mr.  0.  H.  ^berta 

The  Bishop  of  Oloooester  and  „  Dr.  Brans  „  Frederic  Myers  n  James  Sidly  _  _ 

Bristol  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  Sir  Henry  Thompson  »,  William  Black  „  Alft^l^la,  <J.C. 

Profsssor  Tyndall  Dr.  Carpenter  Mr.  0.  T.  Newtpn  h  William  Gilbert  „  B.  P,.J.  Wilson 

The  Blahop  of  Peterborough  Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes  Professor  Cmom  Robertson  m  Nevil  8.  Maskelyne  n  Henry  Broadhurst 

The  Dean  of  Weetminster  Sir  Frederic  Pollock  „  (nilTord  >.  G.  J.  Holyoake  .  „  F.  W.  Rutter 

The  Dean  of  St.  Panl'e  Mr.  George  Potter  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  „  Meredith  Townsend  „T.J.  Parker 

Bit  James  Fltsiames  Stephen  „  George  Howell  ;  „  W.  Spottiswoode  ,,  W.  R.  C.  Ralston  ,  „  G.  W.  Reid 

Mf.  Matthew  Arnold  Miss  Helen  Taylor  „  N.  Mak:on  •  .*  R  M.  Barry,  RA..  „  C.  F.Kaary 

Lotd  Blaohford  Lady  Pollock  .  „  W.  Minto  >.  J.  Sparkes  „  A.  J.  Murray 

The  Itov.  R  W.  Dale  '  Rev.  Mark  Pattlson  „  Poynter,  R.A.  '  „  H.  SchUt*  Wilson  Mrs.  Owen 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.  ,,  Henry  Whitehead  „  Norman  L<^yer  »•  Joaeph  Arch  Mr.  H.  G.  Hewlett 

Mr.  Grant  Dnff,  M.P.  „  John  Oakley  „  Clements  Markham  Profeseor  Hunter  „  Bd.  F.  G.  PIggott 

Lord  Arthur  Russell,  M.P.  „  A.  W.  Church  James  Spedding  Mr.  James  Uopgood  ,«  Bernard  Cracroft 

RL  Hon.  Lvoh  PlayfW,  M.P.  „  R.  B.  Girdlestone  „  Burt,  M.P.  ►  ,  „  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  „  Walker  Edwards 

Lord  Hongnton  •  Sir  George  Bowyer  *  Dr.  Glad^ne  *  „  George  Darwin  ,•  C.  A.  Fjffe,  Q.C. 

Udhon  Barry  Moniignore  Pstterjon  Qeiiaral  Stmchey  „  O.  A.  Simoox 


Published  by  HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  Corohill. 
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MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  112  Pages,  price  One  Shilling, 


RECENT  DISCUSSIONS  ON  FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT. 
fBURIAL  REFORM. 

•PROFESSOR  RUSKIN  AND  HIS  ST.  GEORGE’S  COMPANY. 
•THE  TEACHING  OP  “  IN  MEMORIAM.” 

•NOVEL  WRITERS  AND  NOVEL .  READERS.  ' 

•TASTE. 

•PETTIFOGGING  LAWYERS.  '  ^  . 

•VIVISECTION.  -  r  -  :  ‘  , 
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